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OLE The CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER subsequently 
gipuanai made a statement which accorded some faint 
The ER MAJESTY duly reached Florence semblance of an Easter holiday (Thursday in this 


yesterday week, and was cordially 
welcomed on taking up her residence at the Villa 
Fabbricotti. 

After questions had been asked, and an 
i Parliament enormous number of Bills brought in by 
sanguine private members on Friday week, a formal 


debate was held on the “ Minister of Defence” scheme |’ 


of the Four Champions of England. * Three of these, 
who sit in Parliament—Sir Dike, Mr. 
ARNOLD ForsTER, and Sir GEORGE CHESNEY—respec- 
tively moved, seconded, and supported the motion. 
The chief task of criticism fell upon Mr, BaLrour, who 
dealt very faithfully with the scheme, expressing the 
highest approval of its ends, and the profoundest 
distrust of its means. Mr. BaLrour was followed by 
Mr, CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in no very different sense, 
but in a tone of rose-pink even deeper than the usual 
official blush which also suffused the Secretary for 
War's utterances throughout the evening. These 
dealt with the usual variety of subjects in an Army 
Estimates debate ; but the only subject of non-pro- 
fessional interest touched was that of Egypt. As to 
this, Mr. LaBouCHERE gravely and sadly reproached 
those whom we must not call his leaders for their 
backsliding. They might change, but there was no 
change in the Unchangeable one of Northampton. It 
is almost a wonder that Mr. Lasoucnere did not 
conclude in the language of his ancestors :—“ Et 
“quand il n’y aura qu’un, je serai celui-la!” Itisa 
pity that he is so seldom tragic ; for he is perhaps even 
more amusing in the buskin than in the sock. 


The House of Lords sat for a brief space on 
Monday to read the Copyhold Bill a second 
ime, and then adjourned for a week. 


In the Lower House, Sir Epwarp GREY 
having confirmed the news that Eng- 
land had accepted arbitration in the Manicaland 
dispute with Portugal, various announcements 
were made in regard to the course of business. 


The wrath of the Parnellites (and perhaps of some 
anti-Parnellites also) is not likely to have been 
much conciliated by Mr. MorLEy’s declaration to 
Mr. Repmonp of his inability to fix any date for 
the introduction of the Evicted Tenants Bill. 


week to Thursday in next practically), but pro- 
mised many first readings of an eminent conten- 
tiousness to follow. After this Lord RanpoLpH 
CHURCHILL, with very doubtful wisdom, revived 
the grumble about Lord Rosesery’s speaking at 
Edinburgh during the Leith election. This could 

‘Wdeowthe Unionists little good in itself. It was, 
however, turned to good account for the Union 
by the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeqver and Mr. 
Batrour. The former (who seemed not to have 
recovered from the severe fit of novitas regni 
and consequent over-seriousness which beset him 
last week) was terribly scandalized at the conduct 
of the Opposition, and thereby let in Mr. BaLrour 
with the neat retort that not so very long ago the 
Opposition did the most substantial service to the 
Government. As far as his speech was positive, 
the Leader of the Opposition rather took the line 
that the etiquette was a ridiculous one, and not 
worth preserving. After the debate had concluded 
without a division, the House turned to the Navy 
Estimates, and the demands of the dockyard 
members for greater and ever-greater concessions 
to their constituents drew some sensible enough 
official remarks (remarks more sensible than the 
usual official conduct on either side) from both 
sides, as to the attitude towards the public interest 
of these, no doubt, high-minded and disinterested 
men. 

Another night’s debate on the Navy Estimates on 
Tuesday was at first in the hands of the experts, who, 
as usual, contradicted each other nobly on long ships 
and short ships, floating forts and armed “ grey- 
* hounds,” &e. It rose to a higher level on, if not in, 
Mr. CRrEMER’s stale repetition of the stupid chatter 
about disarmament, which drew from Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt by far the best speech he has made for a 
long time, and one with which every patriotic and 
sensible Englishman will agree. Then Sir UGurrep Kay 
SHUTTLEWORTH was allowed to make his statement and 

t his vote after the usual criticism from Lord GEORGE 

AMILTON, There had been matter of some interest 


and more importance in the preliminary questioning. 


Mr. Bow es rejoiced the frivolous, and must have bored 
everybody else, by some inquisitivene:s about “ clearing 
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“for action.” But there was better stuff in certain 
discussions on Scotch Disestablishment, on the Evicted 
Tenants, and on the Government intention to throw 
county justiceships open to penniless persons ; while Sir 
.Epwarp Grey had to speak on divers matters of 
weight. He excused the inexcusable slowness of the 

‘rench Government in offering explanations about 
the Warina affair; confirmed the news that Colonel 
CoLvILE has taken some measures against Unyoro, and 
stated that ‘“ Lado is within the British sphere ; and 
“‘ we have no knowledge that any force from the Congo 
“ Free State is at Lado.” It would have been more 
satisfactory if Sir Epwarp had said, “ is at Lado, has 
“ been there, or is on the way to it”; but the distinct 
re-assertion of British control is something, in con- 
nexion with those not impossible difficulties with 
France to which we refer below. 

A vote on account debate on Wednesday produced 
the usual medley, diversified by one incident of rather 
more than the usual interest. Mr. ACLAND was 
seriously arraigned for his policy of endeavouring to 
crush voluntary schools by unreasonable requirements, 

and showed himself in a much less recalcitrant mood than 
on some former occasions, even denying that he pre- 
ferred Board to voluntary schools. Denial seems to be 
rather in fashion with the Government just now, but 
it may pass. No one wants voluntary schools to be 
inferior to others in any respect; the detestable thing 
is the attempt to ruin them by “bragging ” with the 
aid of the ratepayers’ purse. Dr. CLARK made a scene 
with the Chairman ; and the proposed purchase for the 
British Museum was mentioned. 


Politics out of Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE was re-elected 
Parliament. without opposition at Leeds last Friday, 
and proceeded to show a delicate sense of gratitude 
and good taste by accusing the clergy of supporting 
the liquor trade through dread of Disestablishment. 
Eisewhere (including Romford) there was good and 
square fighting. Talk was rife on the probabilities of 
Lord RosEBERY’s speech at Edinburgh, on the temper 
of the anti-Parnellites, and on the degree of satisfac- 
tion which Sir WiLL1am Harcourt had given to the 
Welsh Church robbers. A split was said to have arisen 
in the Labour Commission, to be represented by majo- 
rity and minority reports, 

As we discuss Lord Rosesery’s Edinburgh speech 
fully elsewhere, we need not say much about it here. 
It was very courageous and very ingenious, but 
whether it left the Government, even in a party sense, 
stronger than before, is a point on which, we suspect, 
there is less apparent than real difference between 
Unionists and Separatists. Lord RosEsery’s history 
in reference to the passing of the first Reform Bill 
by Irish votes is peculiar to himself; and he was cer- 
tainly generous in complimenting the Irish members 
on the noble manner in which they “ dissevered them- 
‘‘ selves from their means of livelihood” to come and 
vote in Parliament. We had always thought that 
their votes in Parliament were, at least in many cases, 
their means of livelihood. There were no other poli- 
tical speeches of note, except the St. Patrick’s Day 
utterances of the Irish members themselves, in every 
one of which there was the well-known quaver of 
‘Who's afraid?” A meeting in Hyde Park was held 
on Sunday against the House of Lords, but doctors 
differ hopelessly about its size and significance. It 
seems to be certain, however, that the Mock Litany 
men and the Matchgirls’ Union disapprove of that 
august Assembly, which had better prepare to meet its 
doom accordingly. 

The nomination for Leith took place on Monday, on 
which day Mr. Goscuen, speaking at the Junior Con- 
servative Club, criticized Lord Rosgsery’s Edinburgh 
speech pretty sharply, as, from a more limited point of 


view, did the Ulster Convention League and a good 
many letter-writers. 

On Tuesday divers Liberal-Unionist festivities were 
held, and Sir Henry JaMEs admitted that his friends 
had considered “‘ whether an opening might be found 
“for returning to the brotherhood of the Liberal 
“ party.” Perhaps this refers to and explains their 
very odd conduct on the Parish Councils Bill ; and if 
so, we should recommend to Sir HENry’s consideration 
certain very old and very wise lines about the old love and 
the new. However, the apprehensions of any timid 
Tory Unionists may be relieved by Sir HEnry’s kind 
addition that he doesn’t see his way to being Lord 
RosEsery’s brother yet. The United Empire Trade 
League, which aims at an Imperial Zollverein of some 
kind, had helda luncheon. Lord Roserts, visiting New- 
castle to receive its freedom, had already delivered an 
interesting lecture on that Siege of Delhi in which 
he played no mean part, and the excellence of which 
as a piece of apparent military foolhardiness, but real 
strategic and political wisdom, can hardly be exaggerated. 
He now spoke on the defence of India, urging the 
necessity of an offensive-defensive if Russia should in- 
vade Afghanistan, but pointing out that the Indian 
army is but on a peace establishment at present. 


By accident or design, Thursday morning was made 
notable by the coincidence of a sort of valedictory 
review of the past from Mr. GLADSTONE to Sir Jony 
Cowa\, and of a glowing forecast of the future by Lord 
Rosesery to the London Progressives, telling how 
every London pot shall have, not ten, but twenty hoops. 
It was one of those odd addresses in which it is very 
difficult to distinguish conviction from blague. But, 
taking it with Mr. GLapstone’s letter, and with Mr. 
AsquitH’s grave endorsement of his chief, one seems to 
hear a comic opera finale, something of this kind :— 


Mr. G. ; have sought 
Lord R. For I always 
Mr. A. will sock 


All, The ‘voles of the Greatest Number! 


Foreign and Considerable details of the intended govern- 
Colonial Affairs. ment of Matabeleland (which is to be a 
sort of modified Crown colony) were published this day 
week, together with a very ugly story about the appro- 
priation of a sum of money sent by LOBENGULA to 
purchase his safety, with a promise of surrender. From 
which act the annihilation of the WiLson party and 
the Kina’s death followed. But as the accuser was the 
Company and the accused were Imperial troopers, it 
was obvious that judgment would have to be suspended. 
The publication of the text of the French-German 
Cameroons Treaty showed that, at any rate on paper, 
access to Lake Tchad on the south had been granted 
to France in a way which may be very prejudicial to 
British interests in the future, unless steps are taken 
to settle boundaries of influence further east. It is 
imperative that the eastern, if not the southern, shore 
of the Lake should be kept open for the re-establish- 
ment and development of Egyptian or English rule 
from the Nile. The commercial treaty between Russia 
and Germany had been read a third time unopposed, 
and was to come into force during the present week. 
In France M. Gos.et’s motion for revision had beep 
defeated by 309 to 244; nothing more had been found 
out about the Madeleine explosion, and M. MassENeT$ 
Thais (libretto from M. ANATOLE FRance’s novel) had 
been produced, with success, at the Grand Opéra. 
Sitan’s capture was confirmed; the threatened 
trouble in Pondoland was averted by the chief Siacal 
submitting to annexation, and the Abor Expedition 1 
North-East India had “returned in safety.” Weare 
not disposed to rejoice greatly over English expeditions 
that “return in safety.” It did not appear that 
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Admiral DE MELLO had given up the game in Brazil 
yet. 
On Monday it became known that the French 
Government was persisting in its almost inconceiv 
ably mean and dirty policy of trying to prevent the 
conversion of the Egyptian Debt, for no apparent 
reason except that it is a feather in the cap of England. 
The divorce of King MiLan and Queen Natale had 
been annulled, for the chopping and changing of ribs 
inthe happy country of pigs and plums is apparently 
more bewildering and mutable than even @ la mode 
Germanorum. The man accused by the French of the 
murder of M. GRrosGuRIN in Siam had been trium- 
phantly acquitted ; but the characteristic chivalry of 
Gaul will probably insist that “ brought to justice ” 
means in the Scotch sense “justified,” that the honour 
of France is not yet satisfied, and that, at any rate, 
there is a capital excuse for keeping Chantaboon. A 
curious crisis had arisen in Paris in consequence of 
the Senate not showing itself docile enough to M. 
CASIMIR PERIER. 

This did not last long, the Senate, good-naturedly or 
timidly, consenting to meet again after it had ad- 
journed, in order to vote what the Prime MINISTER 
wanted in reference to the new Ministry of the Colonies. 
The Cog Gaulois crew a second time on hearing that 
the Egyptian Ministry, in reply to his first crow, had 
admitted that the form of its demand for conversion 
was not quite “ correct.” But the form happens to 
have very little to do with the matter, which is, that 
the French Chauvinist cannot bear to think that Eng- 
land has improved Egyptian finance, while the French 
investor cannot bear to be paid off his hold on the 
security which England has made so valuable. A more 
scurvily mixed motive no Great Nation, perhaps, ever 
had. A good palaver had been held at Bathurst with 
the late partisans of Fopi Sitan. The remaining 
foreign news of Tuesday was unimportant. 

By Wednesday morning Sir Henry Loca had pro- 
claimed the QUEEN’s sovereignty in Pondoland; the 
Russo-German commercial treaty had come into force ; 
M. BouLanGeERr, a Senator, had been appointed to the 
new Colonial Ministry which M. Castmir Perier had 
bustled the Senate to create in France. Some definite 
and trustworthy information arrived, almost for the 
first time, about the revolted provinces of Brazil. The 
forces of the insurgents appeared still to be formidable, 
but their counsels not a little divided. 

It appeared on Thursday that the Indian deficit was 
to be met by suspending the Famine Fund, which is 
not satisfactory. Most other news showed the approach 
of the Easter lull. 


The British A piece of good tidings for all lovers of Art 

Museum. and Letters was published on Monday morn- 
ing. It has long been known that the fact of the 
British Museum not occupying the whole “ block” in 
which it stands not only cramps it very much, but 
adds most seriously to the danger from fires. It was 
now announced that the Duke of Beprorp had met 
the Trustees very liberally in a bargain for the houses 
all round, that the Government looked with favour on 
the proposal, and that nothing but the assent of the 
House of Commons was needed to what (as the houses 
will not immediately be occupied or pulled down) will 
be a dividend-paying investment as well as a much- 
needed outlay. It now only remains for Mr. LaBOUCHERE 
to oppose the scheme because the owner isa Duke, and 
for the County Council to oppose it because he is a 
landlord. 


The London 00 Friday week the London County Council 
County received Lord Rosesery’s thanks for their 
Couvell. congratulations, and adopted their own 

scheme, or rather the scheme of their majority, for 
eating the Corporation whole. 


One of the strangest stories of recent times 
ts came to an end, as far as one stage was 
concerned, on Monday by a verdict for the plaintiff in 
the case of SMETHURST v. HaMILTON, which practically 
involved the charge against Mr. SmMernurst of having 
employed HENRY RUMBELL, or RUMBOLD, the master of 
a steam-trawler, who has since committed a murder, 
and been hanged for it, to run down SMETHURST'S own 
fishing smack, the Fortuna. In another interesting 
case, on the same day, Mr. Justice VauGHAN WILLIAMS 
made some very unfavourable remarks on the conduct 
of divers prominent politicians on both sides as directors 
of a Company. 

The order, however, which accompanied these re- 
marks was discharged next day by consent, the Court 
of Appeal substituting another which is claimed as 
more favourable to them by the parties concerned. 
The same Court confirmed Mr. Justice STIRLING’s im- 
portant decision in the question of the availableness of 
profits for dividend, even if capital has shrunk, 


The Law 


Sports, This day week was a great day for athletics 

of all descriptions. The University Boat 
Race proved, as was expected, an easy win for Oxford, 
who steadily rowed their weaker rivals down, and 
might, apparently, have won by much more than the 
recorded three lengths and a half. The result of the 
Athletic Sports (which, contrary to practice, and as the 
result of the very early hour of the boat race, came off 
on the same day) was less in accordance with expecta- 
tion. Instead of a very close contest, or a hollow win 
on the balance of events for Cambridge, Oxford took 
six wins (the 100 yards, both jumps, the hurdle, the 
quarter, and the hammer) against three for Cambridge 
(the mile, the three miles, and the weight). Mr. 
LUTYENS’s performance, for Cambridge, in the mile, 
was an exceedingly fine one, and the quarter was landed 
for Oxford by Mr. Jorpan (who also won the 100 
yards) in the most brilliant manner. Meanwhile the 
Rugby football match between England and Scotland 
was going on at Edinburgh, and, though no goal was 
made, Scotland won by two tries to nothing. The 
four-handed racquets on Thursday also went to Oxford, 
who, however, were beaten at chess. 


After some considerable delay Mr. 
Correspondence. Ts BOUCHERE picked up on Thursday 
morning the defiance which Mr. SeLovs and others 
had flung him. But he picked it up very gingerly and 
verbosely, and altogether muddled the justice of the 
expedition, which is one thing, and the humanity of 
its conduct, which is another. 


- Attention was called this week to the very 
serious condition of the famous “ Dym- 
“ church Wall,” which protects Romney Marsh from 
the sea, and which seems (not from the same jovial 
reasons, but in the exercise of the best scientific pre- 
cautions) to have got into nearly as rotten a state as 
the embankment of Gwaelod itself. We must, it 
seems, revert to “the old system” of groynes, Kc. 
Whereat some may laugh softly. 
This has been a very remarkable week both for 
murders and for suicides. 


Mr. WILLIAM PENGELLY, who died at the 
— age of eighty-two, was famous as the ex- 
plorer of ‘“‘Kent’s Hole,” and as the collector and 
arranger of the collection of Devonian fossils named 
after him, which, thanks to Lady Burperr Coutts, 
found a home at Oxford.——It had, perhaps, been 
well for Louis Kossuts, who died this week at the 
great age of ninety-two, if his life had been ended by 
Russian or Austrian bullets forty and more years ago. 
During the Hungarian rebellion he played an un- 


doubtedly heroic part, though it may be questioned 
whether his wisdom was equal to his heroism, while 
it is beyond question that his hatred of Austria was 
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unreasoning and ludicrous. But in his exile (which it 
only depended on himself to terminate on the most 
honourable terms at any time during the last quarter 
of a century) he identified himself with the swaggering 
Mazzinian bombast which was one of the greatest 
curses of Europe; and he distressed some ardent sym- 


_ pathizers by the way in which he was ready to “draw 


“ up wi’” any power or person, however disreputable, 
that seemed likely to damage Austria. His heroism, 
in short, was of the feminine, not the masculine, type ; 
but he was a hero in his way, no doubt.——Mr. 

was the senior partner of one of the most famous of 
printing firms. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 


HE first platform speech of a new Prime Minister 
is always looked forward to with interest ; but that 
interest can seldom have been greater than at the end 
of last week. It was not any announcement of pro- 
= or policy that was looked for from Lord 
SEBERY ; he had given that twice already. It was 
his notice and explanation of the frightful fiasco into 
which his House-of-Commons colleagues had plunged 
his Government in the matter of Mr. LaBoUCHERE’s 
amendment ; and of the construction put on his own 
words in the House of Lords about the “ Conversion of 
“ England.” 

We should imagine that there was very little dif- 
ference in the opinion which men of both parties 
whose minds are provided with eyes, and who allow 
their minds to use those eyes, must have formed of 
the result. “It won’t do,” varied by amused satis- 
faction in the one case, by half-amused disappointment 
in the other, would sum up that opinion pretty well. 
Lord RosEBERY was audacious, he was amusing, he 
played on the well-known feelings of his audience with 
great skill and success. But about the pit which Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE dug for his Government, and into which 
that Government tumbled, he said little or nothing ; 
and though he said a good deal about his own declara- 
tion that Home Rule is impossible till England has 
been converted to it, his words squeeze up into nothing 
at all. The fact remains that he said what he said, 
and the other fact remains that what he said was the 
simple truth. To force Home Rule in the teeth of the 
strong opposition of England might or might not be 
constitutionally possible ; but it would justify—and it 
would, if English opinion were sound, probably bring 
about—civil war. To quarrel with the House of Lords 
because the House of Lords sees and acts in accordance 
with the wishes of unconverted England is ludicrous, as 
Lord Rosesery in something like a fresh indiscretion 
practically admitted. To attempt to convert England 
not on the strict issue, but by alternately holding out 
and withholding bribes and baits of other kinds, is, to 
say the least, discreditable. And we are by no means 
certain that in the more positive parts of his speech 
the new Prive MinisTER did not repeat the fault, if 
fault it be, of his over-honesty on Monday week. With 
all his vague threatenings of his own order, he avowed 
himself still a Second Chamber man, and he admitted, 
what we have so often urged here, the weight of the 
argument for a Second Chamber, that it prevents 
headlong legislation. But he did more than this. To 
the political Nonconformists of England certainly, and 
to the “ Headship of Curist” Dissenters of Scotland, 
his frank avowal that he sees as much reason for a 
State’s having an Established Church as for its possess- 
ing a standing army will be bitterer gall and more 
acrid wormwood than the Conversion-of-England state- 
ment was to Home Rulers. And in his Wednesday 
speech, also, the admission that the Liberal party had 
waited to “ find their consciences ” till their extension 
of the suffrage made it useful for them to do so, may, 


perhaps, be ranked with these indiscretions. Lord 
ROSsEBERY’S political opponents will have infinite reason 
to be thankful to him if he will continue putting their 
own strongest arguments in words suitable to the 
comprehension, and exasperating to the temper, of his 
own followers. 

The fact is that Lord Rosesery, in his present 
frame of mind at any rate, is evidently the victim of 
a generous—and hopeless—illusion. He thinks that 
he can lead, on creditable principles, a party which 
has been got together on principles which it is 
almost too mild to call discreditable. He is all 
Titania in his estimate of Botrom. The hired 
Irishmen who pursue politics as a means of liveli- 
hood, purely alternative to bar-tending and _ hair- 
dressing and other useful arts, appear to him to be 
patriots who leave profitable professions to spend thank- 
less days at Westminster. He is himself a high-flying 
patriot ; and he thinks that something may be made 
of Dr. CLarK and Mr. ConyBEARE. He maintains that 
a State should have an Established Church to war 
against spiritual, no less than an established army to 
war against temporal, foes; and he holds his post of 
Premier simply at the mercy of Welsh and Scotch 
Church-haters and of the English Nonconformist con- 
science, which thinks that “Church and State” is a 
compound expression for Antichrist. He wants to 
make the House of Lords stronger, according to his. 
ideas ; and six-sevenths of a majority of his majo- 
rity have just voted an Address to the Crown which, 
if it meant anything, meant the carrying of legislation 
“straight away” by a single democratically elected 
Chamber. What will be the upshot of this very 
curious combination of head and body, it is, of course, 
impossible to say. The gangrene of Gladstonianism 
may spread to Lord Rosesery himself, and he may be 
found, like his predecessor, throwing conviction after 
conviction to the wolves, in order to keep himself in 
power. He may keep steady and even improve the 
respectable part of his followers, with the probable 
result of reconstructing a new and reputable Liberal or 
centre gauche party, separated from the Extreme Left 
even more than the old Liberal party was separated 
from the Radicals. But two things it is safe to say 
that he will not do. He will never convert the 
extremists themselves to anything like sound views of 
policy, either domestic or foreign ; and he will never 
make any concession to their own views that is not 
disastrous to England and ruinous to his own reputa- 
tion. 


A NEW CHAMPION OF THE LORDS. 


ie singular maladroitness which has marked the 
Parliamentary tactics of the Government since 
the Session began was illustrated anew by the Leader 
of the House in his mode of dealing with Lord 
RaNnDOLPH CHURCHILL’s privilege motion last Monday 
night. The display was the less excusable because the 
most obviously effective weapon wherewith to have 
parried that attack was a weapon in the use of which 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExCBEQUER is supposed to 
excel. But Sir WiL14mM Harcourt, who can be 
jocular enough when jocularity is out of place, 
must needs resort to serious argument when badi- 
nage would have far better served his turn. 
It is doubtful whether, under present conditions, it 
would be possible for any act done by any “peer of 
“ this realm” in any district in which an election is 
pending to be even brought within the unenforceable 
prohibition of the Sessional order to which Lord 
RANDOLPH appealed ; but, in any case, the attempt to 
bring the political speech of a Prime Minister—least 
of all such a speech as Lord Rosesery delivered last 
Saturday—within that prohibition is a proceeding 
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which any Leader of the House of Commons would be 
quite justified in refusing to treat seriously. Nothing, 
indeed, can be plainer to any one who will take the 
trouble to read the Sessional order in question than 
that, not only was it never framed in contemplation of 
the particular “ mischief” of platform oratory, but that 
it is directed against a kind of interference with elec- 
tions which is nowadays regarded, in all its legal 
forms, as no less permissible to the peer than to the 
commoner, and with which, in its illegal shapes, the 
State has, by Act of Parliament, and not by mere 
resolution of the House of Commons, sufficiently 
“ taken order.” 

What the resolution says is, that it is a high in- 
fringement of the liberties and privileges of the 
Commons for any “ lord of Parliament or other peer 
.. to concern himself in the election of members 
“ of Parliament.” The words, it will be seen, are as 
wide as possible, and they date from a period long 
anterior to the time when platform speeches first began 
to play an important part in the business of electioneer- 
ing. The House of Commons must have solemnly re- 
enacted this standing order Session after Session in 
days when nobody’s voice but that of the candidate 
was heard by the electors—and his not often—between 
the issue of the writ and the delivery of the return. In 
short, it is quite evident that the mode of “ concern- 
“ing ” himself in an election which the House of 
Commons meant to forbid was the exercise of such 
undue influence over the minds of the electors as a 
peer not qué “lord of Parliament,” but qué presum- 
ably influential personage, would be likely to be able to 
wield. And seeing that it has been admitted by three 
Prime Ministers, two of them such high constitutional 
authorities as Lord Jonn and Sir Ropert 
PEEL, that there is a “ customary and due influence,” 
such as that of landlords over their tenantry, which 
may be quite legitimately brought to bear upon elec- 
tions by those who possess it (and, therefore, presum- 
ably by peers no less than commoners), the reason- 
able view of the matter is that the Standing Order 
has become obsolete by effluxion of time and change of 
circumstances. It has aimed at no kind of interfer- 
ence of peers in elections, save such as would have 
been equally unlawful if practised by a commoner, and 
if, in defiance of sound legal maxim, the House of 
Commons struck at the abuse by prohibiting the use, 
it was only because, ina day of less effective legislation 
against that abuse, this rough and ready method 
seemed the most natural mode of procedure. 


With the law of Parliament in such a condition as 
this, a judicious Leader of the House of Commons 
would have declined serious argument on the question 
whether Lord Rosesery had been guilty of ‘a high 
“infringement of the liberties and privileges of the 
“ Commons” in addressing his supporters at Edinburgh 
pending an election for Leith. Instead of this, how- 
ever, Sir WILLIAM HarcourT must needs mount the 
high constitutional horse, and defend the Prime 
MINISTER’S speech as an exercise, not of his ordinary 
rights as a citizen, but on quite another and a much 
narrower ground. His whole argument, that is to say, 
assumed that, if Lord Rosresery had delivered his 
speech under slightly different conditions, he might, 
in fact, have contravened the Standing Order; which 
amounted to contending that his right of delivering it 
was, so to speak, the residue of the right remaining to 
a peer after certain limitations of it by a resolution of 
the House of Commons. In other words, when he 
might have adopted the safe and reasonable attitude 
of a vindicator of the ordinary civil rights of an 
Englishman, be he peer or commoner, he gratuitously 


put himself in the, for him, ridiculous position of the 
defender of the privileges of the House of Lords. To 
do this was to deliver himself captive into the hands of 


Mr. Batrour, from whose mercilessly logical grasp he 
was only released in the ludicrous plight of a Revolu- 
tionary agitator against the constitutional power of the 
Lords, who had just been arguing in favour of the 
extension to them of new and questionable powers of 
influencing the composition of the House of Commons. 


THE NAVY. 


HE debates on the Navy Estimates have this year 
been of exceptional interest. There has been 
much less than usual of those straggling remarks on 
naval things in general, and of those wearisome repeti- 
tions of one honourable member’s platitudes by other 
honourable members who, having nothing to say, feel 
constrained to speak, which make up the usual staple of 
such discussions, On the contrary, most of the succes- 
sive evenings given to the Navy Estimates have con- 
tained something which really has value of one kind 
or another—if only as exhibitions of human nature. 
Sir CHaRLEs DiLKe’s motion was a curious example of 
the rooted inclination of mankind to believe, in spite 
of a universal experience, that clearness of intellect 
and tenacity of resolution in the conduct of State 
affairs are to be produced by “reorganization.” The 
pursuit of the elixir of life is not more hopeless than 
the effort of Sir CoaRLEs DiLke—seconded, of course, 
by Mr. ARNOLD Forster. Then there was poor Mr. 
CREMER, arguing, we believe with perfect sincerity, 
that when people all say that they do not want to 
fight, you have only to call them together, point out 
the absurdity of going about armed, and they will 
there and then fal into one another’s arms with 
effusion. It is not right to laugh at Mr. CREMER, 
who is a good man, only too ready to believe that 
people mean what they say. His credulity, which is 
indeed infantile, is less offensive and, we believe, less 
likely to prove injurious than the cant of those who will 
persist in talking about friendly nations when it is cer- 
tain that the said friendlies would cut alike our throats 
and our purses to-morrow, if they were able. There 
was a certain amount of the cant of which we speak 
in Sir Witi1am Hakcourt’s answer to Mr. CREMER; 
but there was also sense, and the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER caf talk very passable sense when it is his 
interest todo so. Again, the member for Devonport 
spoke up for the dockyard workmen, and his desire to 
retain all the advantages of permanent Government 
employment, but to combine with them freedom to 
ask for higher es when business is brisk. The 
members for Belfast and Cardiff, experts both, spoke 
freely to prove that a man may be a builder of ships 
and may yet utterly misunderstand quite elementary 
considerations of shipbuilding. To these passages, 
all in their way valuable, may be added Sir UGuTrEp 
Kay SHUTTLEWoRTH’s statement, and Lord GEORGE 
Hamitton’s criticism thereon, in both of which there 
is much matter. 


We have so often dealt with the substance of Sir 
CHARLES DiLkKe’s motion last week, that it is unneces- 
sary to return upon it at length now. His speech on 
Friday week did no more than innumerable previous 
orations and magazine articles to show what there is to 
prevent the full use of all the resources of the nation, 
provided the “clear head and stout heart” required to 
see what may be risked, what must be held, where the 
enemy is most vulnerable and how he is to be hit, are 
available at the head of affairs. If they are wanting, 
no Minister of Defence, no Committee of the Cabinet, 
will avail. The first will simply be another muddle- 
headed man with a new title, the second a version of 
the Aulic Council. The time employed in discussing 
the real and supposed grievances of the dockyard men 
was certainly better spent. Very little was done in the 
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way either of proving the existence of, or of preparing 
to remove, these “ grievances.” Something, however, 
was done, and it was to the purpose. It was shown 
that the steady pressure brought to bear, by dockyard 
voters on their members, and by them again on the 
Cabinet, has produced effects. There is a notable in- 
crease of expense for wages, accompanied by a no 
less notable diminution in the amount of work re- 
quired. We appear to be approaching the truly de- 
mocratic state of affairs prevailing in France, where 
many thousands of superfluous men are employed in 
the yards because the Government fears to lose their 
votes by dismissing them, and also, perhaps, to shock 
peres de familles all through France by breaking away 
from the tradition that the State should help honest 
men in their little private affairs. It was also to be 
noted that a good many members who are understood 
to be “in touch” with the Trade-Unions are against 
the maintenance of Government establishments. They 
have their defects, no doubt—as this cry of the 
daughter of the dockyard horse-leech shows ; but then 
they have one great merit. They give the State the 
command of a body of workmen who cannot be “ or- 
“ dered out” by some “ Labour leader” or “ organizer” 
who sees in a great war an opportunity for advancing 
“ the interests of the working classes.” 


This dockyard discussion gave Mr. Forwoop an 
opportunity for entering a protest on behalf of 
the taxpayer. It is not unnecessary; for there are 
many signs that the transfer of so much political power 
to a class which does not pay direct taxes is preducing 
very much such effects as came from the predominance 
of a class which, being very rich, could easily bear a 
load of taxation. There is a visible taste for doing 
things handsomely, and a growing belief that big public 
expenditure is “ good for the working class.” A mino- 
rity (a small one, we allow) of the organizations to 
which Mr. CREMER applied for support in resisting in- 
creased outlay on the navy refused to back him up on 
this very ground. If all the Unions and working-men 
Societies throughout the country were polled, it would 
probably be found that a substantial minority at least 
took this businesslike view. In face of this tendency 
to spend, it is well to maintain a rather vigilant defence 
of the exchequer. The Saturday Review has always 
been ready enough to criticize Ministers who endeavoured 
to curry favour with the taxpayer by cutting down the 
votes for the Services in days when it was popular to 
affect abhorrence of “bloated armaments.” When it 
becomes popular to advocate expenditure which is 
understood to be “ good for the working classes,” 
another danger may have to be faced. In this case it 
will become necessary to take to insisting on such 
truths as these—that a proper conduct of the national 
exchequer is very important ; that few things in the 
long run are more injurious to a nation than financial 
embarrassment ; that it is a good rule to make the 
year’s income cover the year’s expenditure ; that, 
where this cannot be done, it is best to suspend 
extinction of debt, or form a new stock; and that 
the practice of rolling over the obligations of one 
year on to the next leads to dovetailing of accounts, 
and consequent confusion and waste. We are so 
bored nowadays with talk about the expert that one 
cannot help reminding our excited patriotic friends 
that obedience to the expert has landed Italy in a 
dreadful fix ; that, if the Reichstag did not persistently 
refuse extra money for the navy, and watch the outlay 
of every additional mark on the army with the utmost 
vigilance it would have brought Germany to bank- 
ruptey ; and that it has embarrassed even France. 

Sir Ucntrep Kay statement on 
Tuesday evening could add nothing material to the ex- 
planatory note published by the Admiralty at the end 
of last week, We knew how many ships are to be 


begun within the year, and what addition is to be at 
once made to the number of men employed in the 
navy before the Under-Secretary spoke. We do not 
know any more since he has spoken. Even his ex- 
planation of the reason why the Government will not 
tell us what it means to do for the next few years was 
not new, and most of us had probably made Lord 
GrorGE Hami.ton’s criticism on it already. It is 
very amusing to hear Sir UcnTreD Kay SHuTTLEWORTH 
gravely declaring that we really must not publish our 
plans, because, if we do, it will at once be in the power of 
the wily foreigner to forestall us. It is no less pleasant 
to hear an ex-First Lord get up and say, with refreshing 
candour, as Lord GrorGe Hamitton did, that the 
result of this discretion would be that the facts would 
be in the possession of every Admiralty in Europe 
within six months, afd that only the House of Commons 
will be in the dark. This tradition of secresy is 
quite touching to a mind respectful of antiquity. It 
has been proclaimed by every mother’s son “in poli- 
“ tics,” including Sir Witt1am Harcourt, that the 
navy must be kept on a level with the French and 
Russian combined. Our building programme, there- 
fore, is theirs—and is the secret of Punch. But the 
Admiralty will perish rather than reveal the “ Arcana 
“ Tmperii.” At least, it will firmly maintain the 
attitude of one who has arcana to conceal. 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONISTS. 


O far as can be at present judged, the gallant at- 

tempt of the new PRIME MINISTER to ride two horses 
at once has been attended with but qualified success. 
In his speech on the Address Lord RosErery threw 
his weight upon the English horse, with the result that 
the Irish steed immediately showed signs of becoming 
unmanageable. At Edinburgh last Saturday he made 
a desperate effort to recover control of the unruly 
animal; but it is still very doubtful whether he 
will succeed in getting it in hand, while he has 
quite obviously and permanently lost command over 
its English yokefellow. That fact, at any rate, 
was placed beyond doubt at the meeting of the 
Liberal-Union Club last Tuesday afternoon, and at 
the complimentary dinner given by the same body 
on the evening of that day to Mr. Courtney. Lord 
Rosesery’s explanation of his speech in the House 
of Lords, while leaving untouched his now famous 
statement of the condition precedent to the enactment 
of a Home Rule Bill, has simply had the effect, as Sir 
Henry James and Mr. Courtney pointed out, of a 
warning to Unionists that, under the rule of a states- 
man who can perceive, and respond to, the pressure of 
political ‘“ necessities” like Lord Rosepery, the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom cannot be regarded as 
secure. 

That he has not effectually disavowed his unex- 
pected declaration on Home Rule is enough ; but the 
disquieting circumstance remains that it was not for 
want of trying that he failed. His failure was simply 
due to the fact that he had entangled himself in 
his own carefully chosen words too tightly for ex- 
trication, and that effectual disavowal of them was 
an impossibility. His endeavour to make out that 
he could not have meant what he was supposed 
to mean, because in that case he would have been 
laying down the preposterous proposition that “no 
** measure could be passed by the Imperial Parliament 
“ unless there were a majority of English votes in its 
“ favour,” was futile. No such preposterous proposi- 
tion is implied in the statement which he made, in the 
perfectly reasonable and just contention which he 
advanced in the House of Lords, As Sir HENRY JAMES 
observed, and as we ourselves pointed out long ago, in 
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reply to the foolish talk about the “separation” of 
Unionists, the fullest admission of the right of any 
two partners in the legislative firm to overrule the 
third on any question arising during the subsistence, 
and presupposing the continuance, of the partnership, 
is compatible in the strictest logic with the most reso- 
lute assertion of the right of the predominant partner 
to forbid the dissolution of the partnership without his 
consent. And as to Lord Rosesery’s attempted re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the interpretation put upon 
his words, it is open to the fatal objection that 
the supposed absurdum will not strike Unionists, and, 
indeed, ought not to strike Lord Rosesery himself, as 
any absurdity at all. When he shows from an exa- 
mination of the composition of the House that there 
might be a mixed majority of 100 in favour of Home 
Rule and an English majority against it, and asks 
triumphantly whether Home Rule could in that case be 
withheld, we need not hesitate to answer him with a 
Why not? His admission in the House of Lords that 
Home Rule ought not to be passed in the present 
Parliament because there was an English majority 
against it was based upon the fact, not that that 
majority is large, but that it is English. How, then, 
could a reduction of its strength affect the validity 
of its veto? 


We repeat, however, that the failure of Lord 
RosEBERY’s attempted explanation no whit diminishes 
the significance of the endeavour. It leaves Unionists 
at liberty to conclude that, if his efforts to reduce the 
English majority at the next election were attended 
with some measure of success, he would yield gracefully 
to the argument that the process of “ conversion ” had 
been carried far enough, and that the time had arrived 
for assuming that the predominant partner had given 
his assent to the dissolution of the partnership. In- 
deed, he has as good as warned us that, if the English 
majority were to fall as low as forty-five, he would treat 
this assent as constructively obtained. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is evident, as the Liberal-Unionist 
speakers insisted the other night, the defenders of the 
Union must be unremitting in their efforts to keep the 
predominant partner up to the mark. The vote which 
he cast against Home Rule in 1892 must be at any rate 
maintained at its present strength, even if it cannot be, 
as we hope and believe it will be, increased. And, while 
we labour by all fair means to maintain it, we must at 
the same time be on our guard to prevent our adver- 
saries from reducing it by foul play. We know now 
that they mean business with their Registration Bill ; 
and we must see to it that a majority, which they 
probably feel to be indestructible by any arguments 
at their command, be not destroyed by any ingenious 
process of doctoring the electoral roll. 


KOSSUTH. 


HE death of “ Kossutra Layos,” at Turin this 
week, may perhaps help to recall some very 
ancient history to the minds of this forgetful genera- 
tion. It cannot, indeed, be said that the name of the 
Hungarian hero is quite unfamiliar to the intelligent 
newspaper reader ; a man who took, like Cares IL, 
such an unconscionable time in dying as this tough 
old veteran, and performed the operation, so to speak, 
in the presence of the assiduous telegraphic reporter, 
could not be altogether forgotten. But to most of us 
the names of the men of ’48, whether their deeds were 
done in Italy, or in Austria, or in France, are fast be- 
coming names et a nihil. So much water has 
passed under the bridges since the Three Days, 
and the Barricades, and the Red Shirts, and the Flight 
to Olmiitz, and the “ Insurrection” of the Magyars. 
But it wasa stirring time while it lasted, and none 


stirred in it more briskly than the Hungarians, or 
made more noise than their eloquent and vehement 
Dictator. 


Essentially, as CARLYLE might have said, he was a 
noisy man, this fiery orator, with his more than Glad- 
stonian flux of words. To say this need not imply 
that he was noisy and nothing else. Your fluent 
talker may often enough turn out a great and suc- 
cessful man of action, as a certain WILLIAM Pirr 
and a certain Orro von BisMaRCK have shown, along 
with others who could be named. But, looking back 
on the episodes of that heroic little struggle, which 
once thrilled the hearts of Englishmen even to read of, 
one must doubt whether KossutH was not inspired 
demagogue quite as much as he was statesman. He 
was of the Mazzini kind, with a dash of the Gampbetra, 
and more than a trace of the CasTELAR, rather than of 
the stuff of which WasHiNcTons and LINCOLNS are 
commonly made. So long as it was a question of 
speaking, or writing, or picturesque doing, he was 
superb. He could electrify a Parliament, rouse an 
army, animate a people, and pour enthusiasm, like new 
wine, into the veins of a crowd of casual sight-seeing 
foreigners. In the METTERNICH era, when it was neces- 
sary to keep alive the national spirit of the Magyars 
by oratory, pamphleteering, and journalism, KossuTH 
was in his element. His articles and his speeches flew 
like wildfire over the country, and worked the people up 
to the pitch of fierce resolution which ultimately found 
expression in the uprising of ’48. Unluckily Kossura’s 
practical ability was not equal to his eloquence and his 
energy. He was one of the men of ideas (they were 
commoner forty years ago than they are now on the Con- 
tinent of Europe), and the ideas ran away with him ; 
and, since he had the “ magnetic” quality developed 
to the highest pitch, they were very apt to run away 
with others as well. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
history of the period than the way in which KossuTH 
dragged his reluctant political colleagues and associates 
along with him into a revolutionary contest with 
Austria. The men who were at the head of the 
movement, before this brilliant enthusiast ‘“ cap- 
“ tured” it, were not in the least inclined to be either 
republicans or revolutionaries. DEAK, BaATTHyAni, 
SzEcHENYI aimed only at restoring to Hungary her old 
constitutional rights, and were as far as possible from 
wishing to set up the independent Democratic Republic 
which it is pretty clear that KossuTH was anxious to 
create. It would be too much to say that without the 
Dictator there would have been no war; for it is clear 
that the MeTrernich Government had sown in the 
minds of the Magyars a deep-seated resentment that 
probably was bound eventually to resolve itself into 
violent action. But it is highly probable that, with 
any other than Kossuta at the head of the insurrec- 
tion, an accommodation with Austria would have been 
possible even after JELLACHICH had armed the Southern 
Slavs, and after Magyars and Croats had crossed 
bayonets at Valencze. It is certain, at any rate, that, 
by proclaiming the Dictatorship and the deposition 
of the House of Hapssurc, KossutH rendered the 
quarrel implacable, and at the same time deeply 
angered and disappointed all the moderate men who 
had no wish to effect a complete separation from 
Austria or to withdraw Hungary from its allegiance to 
the crown of St. SrerHEN. Nor is it possible, on a 
dispassionate view, to endorse all the praise lavished 
on his conduct during the war itself. That war 
was a magnificent display of national energy and re- 
solution, on the part of a small people opposed to 
what at first sight seemed an overwhelming force. But 
it is rather absurd to represent the victories of the 
Magyars as if they were altogether those gained by a 
horde of untrained volunteers over regular soldiers. 
The nucleus of the patriot armies consisted of the 
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trained regiments which had been drilled and disci- 
plined in the Austrian service, and their best leaders 
were men who had received a proper military education. 
The Hungarian War of Independence does not, any 
more than any other war of modern times, lend much 
support to the theory that a body of “men with 
“muskets” can hold their own against disciplined 
troops, if decently led, or that amateur officers are as 
efficient as professionals ; though, no doubt, the Hun- 
garian generals had in the Honved Militia an excep- 
tionally strong reserve of good fighting material, and 
in the Magyar country squires a supply of officers 
almost ready-made. [But the war—like other wars— 
was largely an affair of soldiers ; and Kossuta and his 
friends of the Provisional Government would have done 
more wisely if they had left it to be managed by 
the soldiers, and more particularly by a soldier 
like GirGey, who undoubtedly understood his business, 
“Instead of which,” the Dictator constantly interfered 
with the generals, tried to override them in the 
details of strategy and tactics, gave them impossible 
and contradictory orders, and ended by setting them 
all by the ears and driving the ablest of them to fari- 
ous jealousy and open disobedience. Brilliant as were 
the operations of Bem, GOrGry, and Demsrnskt, they 
were to a large extent neutralized by divided councils 
and fussy interference at headquarters. 


_ It cannot be said that Kossurn’s subsequent career, 
after his release from his honourable “ internment” in 
Turkey, showed a much closer grasp of realities. Felix 
opportunitate mortis; one cannot refrain from the 
hackneyed old tag. Had he died after Vilagos, or 
added one more to the martyrs whom Austria sacrificed 
in her vindictive panic, he would have closed his career 
amidst the last glories of an heroic, if not always 
supremely wise, struggle. He lived to vapour splen- 
didly, but uselessly, about Europe and America, to 


intrigue feebly with Louis NaPo.eon, to put his name 


clamations, addressed to the world at large, from a 
London lodging, and to go on mouthing the dry 
morsels of the old quarrel with Austria, long after 
Austria and Hungary had made up their differ- 


more than all, they had fought for in ‘48. It 
was not the eloquent KossttH who arranged that 
“Compromise” of 1867 under which Hungary re- 
covered her liberties, any more than it was the 


- emotional Mazzini who made Italy united and free. 


The real work of restoration and reconstruction was 
done by the Conservative statesmen, like Deix and 
Cavour, not by the impulsive enthusiasts who dreamt 
of democratic republics, and talked about the Rights 
of Man. Kossuts, indeed, like many other “ ad- 
“ vanced” persons, was a good deal behind his age, and 
the “ Memoirs ” which he published in the latter years 
of his exile are a curious example of his complete in- 
capacity to understand the march of events, and to 
realize how much the world had changed since the days 
of FERDINAND and ScuwaRTZENBERG. But, in spite of 
his shortcomings, it is not diffi-ult to understand the 
striking outburst of feeling which his death has evoked 
in Hungary. For one thing, he is imperishably asso- 
ciated with a nobly tragic episode in the national 
annals; and, for another, his figure, if blurred and 
imperfect, is not without a nobility and dignity of its 
own. If, as we have said, he was a good deal of the 
demagogue, he was an upright and single-minded 
specimen of the class. He never cultivated patriotism 


‘to his own profit, and, with all his exuberant rhetoric, 


his vanity, his egoism, and his blague, he had genius 

Moreover, he was an honest man and 

a brave. He was not afraid to go to prison for his 

it. 


THE JBIS. 


[ is probable that Mr. Henry SMETHURST will not 
be fully reconciled to his recent disagreeable 
experience in the Admiralty Court by the conscious- 
ness of having supplied matter of almost equal 
interest to the student of law and to the novelist of ad- 
venture. This, however, may avail for the consolation 
of other people under whatever mental distress they may 
have suffered through sympathy with Mr. SMETHURST. 
He has been falsely accused of a crime which, we 
believe, might be described with accuracy as absolutely 
new to romance; while the whole circumstances under 
which the charge was concocted can hardly have an 
exact precedent, if they have anything approaching to 
it, in judicial annals. To the late Mr. RUMBELL, or 
Rumsotp—for, though the trial lasted five days, the 
newspapers by which these conflicting orthographies 
were adopted stuck gallantly to their spelling till the 
last—belongs the credit of having invented what is 
virtually a new crime for the wicked shipowner. 
Scuttling henceforth will be treated by the author 
of the “shilling shocker” as vieux jeu. When he 
has made his wicked shipowner over-insure his ship, 
he will cause that bad man to bribe, not her captain 
to scuttle her, but the captain of another vessel 
to run her down. That, at least, would be the newest 
tale for the sensation novelist to pitch to his gentle 
reader, who, on his part, may fairly be expected to 
take it better than the gentle juryman. With him, 
indeed, it has not “gone down” at all. Only the 
Fortuna has done that, and, in his opinion, by honest 
accident. In other words, he was not prepared to 
admit that the running down of a smack by a steam- 
trawler was an incident so inexplicable, on any hypo- 
thesis of ordinary maritime mischance, as to compel 
the conclusion that a shipowner of unblemished 
character, and interested to the extent of only a few 


toa sheaf of pompous manifestoes and sounding pro- _ hundred pounds in the success of his alleged nefarious 


enterprise, must have suborned the master of the latter 
vessel to run into and sink the former. 


The British juryman, moreover, did not find his 


acceptance of this theory facilitated by the fact that 


ences, and the Magyars had got all, and indeed it. author, Henry RuMBoLD—we prefer the spelling 


which recalls another, and historic, personage who 
came to the same end—was under sentence of death 
for murder when he brought the charge against Mr. 
SmerHourRsT, and died by the hand of justice without 
his story being tested by examination. Nor was 
he predisposed to a more trustful entertainment of 
it by the circumstance that WaLTeR RumsBoip, the 
brother of the convict skipper who had thus declared 
himself to have been bribed to the commission of a 
villanous fraud, attempted after HENRyY’s execution 
to use the charge for purposes of blackmail. On 
the whole, it must be admitted that a shadier case 
has seldom been presented to a judicial tribunal than 
that on the strength of which Mr. Smernurst’s claim of 
damages for the loss of his smack Fortuna was resisted ; 
and, indeed, the plaintiff may have found it rather 
difficult to understand how that case was legally present- 
able at all. RumBoLp’s statement was obviously inad- 
missible in evidence against him, and was, of course, 
excluded on that ground by Mr. Justice GORELL 
Barnes, to say nothing of Sir Epwarp CLARKE’s in- 
genious exception to it as the deposition of a man civilly 
dead, and as such incapable of testifying. Neverthe- 
less, it was found possible to get in versions of it from 
the lips of other witnesses who, in reality, could only 
have been repeating allegations to which a double 
invalidity attached—the reproduction as hearsay of 
what was not evidence even at first hand. Of such 
materials as this, eked out by a certain amount of other 
testimony, or what purported to be testimony, to sus- 
picious conduct on the part of the plaintiff, the founda- 
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tion of the infamous charge against him was composed ; 
and one hardly knows whether its summary rejection 
by the jury is quite sufficient to reconcile us to the 
uncomfortable fact that the presentation of such a case 
to a judicial tribunal should have been possible at all. 
This, however, is perhaps rather due to the accident 
of the particular Court in which the action was tried 
than to any inherent defect in our legal system. 
In returning thanks for a toast proposed at a 
Trinity House banquet, Lord HaNNEN once observed, 
on the strength of his twofold experience as Divorce 
and Admiralty judge, that, hard as it notoriously is 
“to do justice between man and man, it is harder still 
“todo justice between man and woman, and hardest 
“of all to do justice between ship and ship.” No 
doubt the main difficulty present to the mind of tbat 
eminent judge in respect of the two latter feats of adju- 
dication was not unconnected with that peculiarly robust 
form of swearing whereof the witnesses in matrimonial 
suits display a mastery only surpassed by the witnesses 
in “ running-down cases.” The testimony for the de- 
fence in the case of the /bis was distinguished, it may 
be, by something more than this traditional vigour of de- 
position ; but we doubt whether the hope expressed by 
one commentator on the proceedings that the matter 
“‘ may be heard of again in the criminal courts” is a 
judicious one. The Director of Criminal Prosecutions 
may not be quite as active at present as could be 
wished ; but, in taking the Admiralty Court in hand, 
he would be going to the other extreme. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


R. GLADSTONE’S character for consistency 
would have suffered seriously if his letter to 
Sir Jonn Cowan of Beeslack had been so worded that 
it must be accepted as a decisive leave-taking and as 
nothing else. It was not the practice of the late 
Premier to make these binding statements during the 
sixty years of his “‘ contentious” life. In withdrawing 
to what may possibly turn out to be retirement, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE keeps steadily to his favourite old con- 
ditional mood. If Mr. GLapsToNE is pleased, at 
some future period, to attempt a repetition of his 
return to public life, no man will be able to say that 
he explicitly told Sir Joun Cowan that he had no such 
intention. On the supposition that Mr. GLADSTONE 
really is saying good-bye, his last words to his friends 
can hardly be said to be encouraging. Unless their 
spirits are supported by disbelief in their late venerated 
leader, the Gladstonians must listen with rather gloomy 
feelings to his final remark that “ Ireland blocks the 
“ way ”—to his last thoughtful observation that the 
fix into which he has led them is not one from which 
they will easily escape. Nor can it, we should imagine, 
be wholly pleasing to be told that the net result of sixty 
years’ labour at the elevating work of emancipation has 
been to bring the emancipated under “ deteriorating 
* influences” from which they had hitherto been pro- 
tected. It would be attributing an incredible in- 
dependence of mind to the average Gladstonian to 
suppose that, as he now reads Mr. GLADSTONE’S solemn 
warning to the classes, “which are now becoming 
“largely conscious of power,” he remembers some 
utterances of a very different kind, delivered in very 
different days. 

It may be fanciful, but we seem to detect some traces 
of these same deteriorating influences in a speech which 
Mr. GLapsTone’s successor delivered on Wednesday. 
The relations of Lord RosEBERy to the County Council 
are to some a pleasant, and to others—among whom 
we count ourselves—an amusing spectacle. The 
simple pride of the Councillors in their Chairman, a 
lord of great affability, the stroke of genius by which 
the Chairman contrived for years to make the occu- 


pation of a municipal post do him the service of many 
political yeomen, make between them a whole of great 
humour. That the Progressive majority should pre- 
sent their Chairman with a testimonial was very 
proper, and it would have been decidedly surprising if 
the members of that body had missed an opportunity to 
dwell on the creditable fact that “one of us” had be- 
come Prime Minister, and had reflected glory on the rest 
of us. The occasion called for the speech, and Lord 
RosesErY did not fail to deliver it. It differed a good 
deal, and exactly in the way that might have been 
expected, from Mr. GLapsTone’s letter to Sir Jonn 
Cowan. Lord Rosepery spoke no warnings, but was 
rather profusive in promises and encouragement. This 
last he based largely on the curious observation that, in 
the progress of the work of extending the suffrage, 
“‘ we somewhere or other lit upon the conscience of the 
“ community.” The results which have flowed from 
this fortunate striking of political oil have been, and 
promise to continue to be, good in the opinion of Lord 
Rosesery. We observe with interest that they all 
take the form of doing something to the pecuniary and 
other advantage of the classes to which the suffrage 
was extended. As they have acquired power, the con- 
science of all those who desire to possess and benefit by 
their votes has become extraordinarily acute. Further, 
as they become conscious of power there has begun to be 
heard a cry which Lord Rosesery appears to think new, 
and certainly thinks deserving of the utmost attention. 
It is simple enough. It is only a request that the 
rulers of this world will “‘ do something for the people.” 
The pawns, says the PREMIER, are no longer to be 
sacrificed for the knight or castle. We fear that his 
Lordship’s chess is not of the best ; but that is neither 
here nor there. Lord Rosesery made his main propo- 
sition intelligible enough. It is, and is to be the game 
in future, to play for the purpose of making the 
pawns (who have votes) very comfortable. Class is, 
of course, very wrong—when it is a question of 
classes of knights and castles. But the pawns are the 
people, and it is both moral and elevating to consider 
their comfort. It must also be allowed to be profitable 
and practical. Why it should be particularly noble to 
devote yourself to the comfort of those who can be 
useful to you, and whether it is good for the classes 
now becoming conscious to be told that all they have 
to do is to sit still, and be fed by emulous Sausage- 
seller and eager CLEON, are questions which Lord 
RoseEseERY naturally left alone. 


OLD ENGLISH FLOWER NAMES, 
i ys caprice which has brought once more into favour 


the flowers with which our forefathers were content 
to deck their parterres is cne to the permanence of which 
we would fain contribute, were it only for the endless 
variety which it ensures in the aspect of gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. It is right that every distinct system 
should have its champions, but it would be everlast- 
ingly wrong and lamentable were either the formalists or 
the naturalists to prevail on every house-master to adopt 
a uniform system. There is just cause, meanwhile, for 
throwing up of hats, or any other decorous act of jubilation, 
on account of the disfavour which has fallen upon scarlet 
geraniums, yellow calceolarias, and blue lobelias. People 
sickened of these, not because they lacked brilliancy or 
beauty, but because every one had them, and because they 
flowered for a few weeks only in late summer und autumn, 
and left bare, brown beds for all our solace during the rest 
of the year. “La vertu est une triste chose, car elle ne 
laisse point de souvenirs,” and so it was with bedding out. 
It may be that generations yet unborn may revert to it, 
and find it rich in associations of the Victorian age, 
hallowed by memories of the introduction of battues, crino- 
lines, croquet, diners & la Russe, and other cherished institu- 
tions. Meanwhile we part with it without a sigh. 
One great charm in the old class of flowers (herbaceous 
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stuff, as gardeners contemptuously called them but a few 
years back) is their permanence. Many of them are not 
only technically perennial, in the sense of not having to be 
re-sown annually, but seem to have the property of perpe- 
tual youth. In many an old country-house garden there 
are vigorous clumps of scarlet lychnis or fragrant dittany 
coeval with the mighty oaks in the park outside, and a girl 
to-day may gather a posy from the self-same plant on which 
another of her kin dropped tears at the thought of lover or 
husband riding with Falkland at Newbury or Rupert at 
Marston Moor. 

But, inasmuch as we lately took occasion to find fault 
with the scientific nomenclature of plants, we propose now 
to review some of the old English names, of which some are 
no more than homely, while others are full of tender or 
"ogee meaning. Some flowers there be with titles of 

th qualities, of which is that one known to everybody 
now as Forget-me-not; but in all old herbals it is called 
Scorpion-grass, because its flower-spike was supposed to 
resemble a scorpion’s tail, and therefore, according to the 
doctrine of signatures, it was prescribed as a remedy against 
the bite of a scorpion. The present popular name, indeed, 
has not belonged to this pretty blue flower for much more 
than half a century. Somewhere in the ‘twenties a ballad 
was written connecting it with the story of a drowned lover, 
and thereafter it was known no more as Scorpion-grass ; 
but up to that time Forget-me-not was the name of one of 
the bugles, because of the disagreeable taste it leaves in the 
mouth when bitten. 

No flower has more wealth of alias than the pansy. 
Oberon explains its colour :— 

Yet mark’d I where the dart of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 


This is not to be understood as love in indolence; Love-in- 
idleness, or Love-in-idle, which was the commoner name, 
means love in vain, as in the “ Pardoner’s Tale ” :— 


The other heste of hym is this, 
Take not in ydel my name nor amys. 


Spenser calls it the Pawnce, and Dr. Prior enumerates the 
following names for it:—Herb Trinity, Three-faces-under- 
a-hood, Fancy, Flamy, Kiss-me-ere-I-rise, Jump-up-and- 
kiss-me, Pink-of-my-John, and others such as fond lovers 
use. With all these to choose from, it seems unfair that 
this spoiled child should have stolen from the wallflower 
the name that it had earned from its cordial properties— 
Heartsease—a name, too, that had nothing in it of amatory 
allusion, in which the profligate pansy is so deeply in- 
volved. 

There are plenty of flowers named in the interest of 
lovers, for these have from the earliest times been incorri- 
gible in appropriating blossoms to their own purpose, but 
some of these names are the result of blunders. It is hardly 
likely that any swain would choose the coarse annual called 
Love-lies-bleeding to express his pain; there has been some 
confusion here between the classical amaranthus and amor. 
So also the Solanum lycopersicum, named Pomi dei Mori by 
the Italians, was glossed Pommes d'amour by the French, 
which our people called Love-apples, till they borrowed the 
American name “tomato.” The straggling Goose-grass, too, 
of which the myriad little burrs cling to men’s coats, derives 
its popular name, Loveman, from that habit, and not from 
amorous association. 

School Boards and other engines of mealy-mouthedness 
have laid a ban upon some of our old plant names, and it 
must be confessed that the true meaning of Wake-Robin 
and Cuckoo-pint is best exchanged for the general sugges- 
tion of vernal growth with which they invest the common 
hedge arum. © spotted Orchis— 

long purples, 


That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do Dead Men's Fingers call then— 


seems to have lost all but the last of these names; but we 
foresee that the finger of the Inquisition will some day be 
laid upon the common name of the meadow saffron, called 
Naked Ladies, when its pink flowers rise shivering without 
leaves from the mould in autumn. But never let “our 
cold maids” blush to welcome the Cardamine pratensis as 
Lady’s-Smock, for the reference here and in many other 
names, such as the Lady’s-Mantle, which in Swedish is 
Mariekapa, is to “Our Lady.” 


Names designed for one plant very often became trans- 
ferred to another. Thus the terms woodbine and honey- 
suckle seem now, fitly enough, attached to the same plant ; 
but Parkinson, no mean authority, spoke of red clover as 
honeysuckle, and in the Midsummer Night's Dream the 
woodbine means the bitter sweet or woody nightshade— 


So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist. 


We have even heard it maintained that eglantine was a 
name for honeysuckle, but this is to forget the etymology, 
the aiglante, or prickly one, the sweet-briar. There is 
another flower which has two names so equal in merit that 
one hesitates which to use—the London Pride, or None-so- 
Pretty. 

Fair Maids of France is a title all too sweet for the double 
buttercup to which it has been assigned, not worth cul- 
tivating save for its poetic name; but its white counter- 
part, Bachelor’s Buttons, is well called, according to Gerarde, 
“from their similitude to the jagged cloathe buttons, 
antiently worn in this kingdom.” 

Much has been written on the question of what is the 
true gilliflower, and the upshot is that thereby Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare meant the clove carnation, the 
name being a corruption of caryophyllum, a clove; but 
doubtless later authorities applied the name to the wall- 
flower and stock. Another name for this flower was 
Sops-in-wine— 

Many a clove gilofre 
And notemuge to put in ale, 
Whether it be moist or stale. 


So likewise has there been controversy over the identity 
of Homer's asphodel. It was probably a kind of narcissus, 
and the connexion has been kept up in our daffodil, through 
old French Fleur dasphodille, though Lucian and later 
writers assigned it to a plant with an edible root, which 
Linneus classed as Asphodélus. Another kind of narcissus 
(XN. incomparabilis) is well named Nonpareil, though the 
fragrant double form of it has fared less happily as Butter- 
and-eggs. 

The herbalists, in preparing simples, were responsible for 
as many flower-names as lovers were in making posies. 
Eyebright, Feverfew, Fleabane, are well enough, and so is 
Tutsan, that is toute-saine, the countryman’s name for St. 
John’s Wort; for, as Gerarde says, “ The leves, floures and 
seeds stamped and put into a glasse with oile olive, and set in 
the sunne for certain weekes doth make an oile of the colour 
of blood, which is a most pretious remedy for deep wounds, 
and those that are thorow the body.” All-heal, or Wound- 
wort, however, is another plant—Stachys palustris—useful 
for staunching bleeding. 

But the doctrine of signatures, whereby the fancied 
resemblance of parts of plants to organs in the human body 
was held to indicate their healing properties, produced 
some ugly names. We prefer to call the pretty spring 
flower hepatica rather than Liver-wort, though both mean 
the same thing, because the leaves resemble the shape of 
the human liver ; and pulmonaria is a pleasanter name than 
Lung-wort. 

Yet there is an aroma about these old-world names 
which is wanting in the pedantic precision of Latin classifi- 
cation. Howbeit it is not every one who thinks so. Not 
long since an enthusiast was showing a sympathetic but 
inexpert friend the glories of his rock garden, and drew his 
attention to the trailing sprays of a pretty creeper. “It 
is very like Creeping Jenny,” remarked the visitor. “It 
is Creeping Jenny,” confessed the proprietor; “but we 
don’t call it so on a rockwork. It is Lysimachia nummularia 
aurea.” 


MONEY MATTERS, 


‘ie Scottish railway half-year ends on the 31st of 
January, whereas in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom the railway half-years correspond with the 
calendar half-years. The result is that the Scotch dividend 
declarations are made very much later than those of the 
English and Irish railway Companies. All the Scotch 
announcements are now known, and the reports of some of 
the Companies have likewise been published. Upon the 
whole, the Scottish Companies benefited largely from the 
great coal strike in the English Midlands. And it is to be 
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recollected further that Scotland did not suffer from the 
long drought as England did last year ; consequently, 
agriculture is not as much depressed there as it is upon 
this side of the Border. The Caledonian Railway Company 
is able to pay a dividend of 4# per cent., against 4} per 
cent. at this time last year, being an increase of } per cent. 
The North British pays the full 3 per cent. upon the Pre- 
ferred Ordinary, and 1 per cent. upon the Deferred Ordinary, 
being an increase of } per cent. upon the latter, and it carries 
to the new half-year nearly 4,000/. more than twelve months 
since. The Great North of Scotland pays 3} against 3 
r cent., an increase of }, and the Glasgow and South- 
estern pays 3 per cent. against 4 per cent., a decrease of 
1 per cent. Thus, of the four Companies, three—the Cale- 
donian, the North British, and the Great North of Scotland 
—have done better than they did in the second half of 
1892-3, while the Glasgow and South-Western alone has 
done worse. The ill fortune of the latter Company appears 
to have been mainly due to the fact that, although the 
Company benefited from the coal strike in England, it lost 
more than it gained through the great disorganization of 
trade thereby caused. It works in connexion with the 
Midland ; and it will be recollected that the Midland and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire suffered more 
severely by far than any other English Company from the 
strike. The disturbance of business on the Midland line 
seems to have told very badly upon the Glasgow and 
South-Western. Of course, likewise, the coal bill was 
much heavier. All this will be seen when we state 
that, whereas the receipts from the carriage of minerals 
increased 17,000/. in the half-year, there was a falling 
off in the carriage of merchandise of 22,0001. Pas- 
senger earnings also decreased g,o00l.; so that the total 
earnings were 15,000/. less than in the corresponding half 
of the year before. The Caledonian and the North British 
were not affected in this adverse way by the coal strike ; on 
the contrary, they benefited from it. In the case of the 
Caledonian, whose report has been issued, there was an 
increase in the half-year of over 62,000/. in the gross earn- 
ings; and of this total, 53,o0o/. came from augmented 
mineral traffic. Passenger earnings increased 13,000l., but 
merchandise earnings fell off 14,000/. It will be seen that 
the disorganization of business in England and the greatly 
enhanced cost of coal affected trade proper in Scotland as 
well as in this country. But, whereas the falling off in trade 
proper told so badly upon the Glasgow and South-Western, 
the increase in minerals and passenger traffic added largely 
to the receipts of the Caledonian. In spite of the enhanced 
cost of coal, the total addition to the working expenses was 
only 15,000/. in the case of the Caledonian, so that the 
net earnings increased 47,000/. It may be worth while 
to point out how the constant expenditure upon capital 
account has affected the pockets of shareholders in the 
Caledonian Company during the past few years. It has 
been laying ovt a very large amount of money. In the 
past year, for instance, its capital expenditure was over 
700,000/., and in the new year it proposes to spend 
633,000/. more. In 1889, which was, of course, a year of 
great prosperity in the iron trade, the Caledonian was able 
to pay for the whole twelve months 5} per cent. upon its 
ordinary capital. In 1892-3 the dividend fell to 4} per 
cent. Of course 1892-3 was by no means as prosperous a 
year as 1889. But still the fall in the dividend was mainly 
due to the increase in the capital expenditure. In the 
year just ended the total dividend for the twelve months 
was 43 per cent., being still } per cent. less than in 1889. 
To have paid in the year ended with January last the same 
rate of dividend—that is, 5} per cent.—as it paid in 1880, it 
would have had to earn 103,000/. net income more than it 
actually did. The fixed charges of the Company between 
1889 and the end of January iast increased 26,0o00/. But, 
on the other hand, the net income increased 33,000/. ; so that 
the net income increased 7,000/. more than the fixed charges, 
It was by the issue of new ordinary capital that the divi- 
dend was kept down ; in short, to have paid 54 per cent. last 
year upon the whole capital then ranking for dividend 
would have taken about 110,000/. more than in 1889. 

On Tuesday Treasury bills for a million sterling were 
offered for tender, and were all taken in bills for twelve 
months at 1/. 11s. 11d. percent. The applications amounted 
to very nearly eleven times the amount offered for tender. 
The rate at which the bills were placed is the lowest ever 
recorded, and it illustrates how strong is the opinion in the 
market that money will continue cheap and abundant for a 


long time to come. In plain language, the Government 
has been able to borrow a million sterling at less than 1% 
per cent. for a whole year, and it was offered very nearly 
11 millions at about the same rate. That money will con- 
tinue so wonderfully cheap as this for a whole year is hardly 
probable; but that it will be very abundant and cheap, 
unless something entirely unforeseen occurs, may safely be 
assumed. In the open market the rate of discount for three 
months’ Bank bills has fallen to about 1} per cent., and in 
a few weeks it will probably be considerably under 1 per 
cent. Yet, while the discount rate is so low, there has been 
all through the week a very strong demand for short loans. 
The Bank of England did a large business, and was able to 
obtain as much as 2 per cent. The demand, of course, is 
merely temporary, is due mainly to the large collection of 
the revenue, which is now coming in at a very satisfactory 
rate, and partly, also, it is due to the preparations for the 
Easter holidays. 

The demand for India Council bills has been decidedly 
less this week. The closing of the Indian mints, by raising 
artificially the value of the rupee, has greatly checked 
Indian exports to the neighbouring silver-using countries. 
At the same time, the low prices of produce in Europe 
make it difficult to export from India at a profit. Conse- 
quently trade is quiet for the time of year. Further- 
more, the Council has been able to sell very large amounts 
during the past month, and its sales have transferred very 
considerable sums from the Indian Treasuries to the open 
market. The result is, firstly, that the balances in the 
Presidency banks are increasing rapidly ; and, secondly, that 
traders are not discounting their bills, and consequently that 
the exchange banks are not disposed to go on buying largely 
from the Council, As usual, the Council offered on Wed- 
nesday 50 lakhs of rupees, and sold only 34 lakhs at 1s. 1} 3d. 
per rupee. On Wednesday of last week it sold full 50 lakhs 
at 1s. 113d. This week it sold about 3 lakhs in addition by 
special contract later in the day. Even so it offered 50 lakhs 
for tender, and sold altogether only about 37. 

The extraordinary cheapness of money, and the belief that 
it will continue for a long time to come, are helping trade, 
and the signs are multiplying of a decided improvement. 
Further, they are creating a more hopeful feeling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the impression is growing that be- 
fore very long business will greatly increase. Already in- 
vestment is going on upon a satisfactory scale, and by-and- 
bye it is argued that this must lead to speculation. One 
other consequence that seems certain is, that we shall have 
a resumption by Governments of the conversion of their 
debts. As our readers know, the French Government 
has already converted the Four and a Half per Cents. Now 
the Egyptian Government is asking the consent of the 
Powers to the conversion of the Unified debt, amounting to 
56 millions sterling. It is understood that it proposes to 
convert it into a Three and a Half per Cent., at or about par. 
We are sorry to see that the Times takes up and supports 
the objections that have been put forward by the Journal 
des Débats. Surely it is a monstrous thing to say that a 
Government ought not to be allowed to pay off a debt 
bearing a high rate of interest when it can borrow at a 
much lower rate! The Zimes, supporting the Dédats, re- 
minds us that the interest on the Unified debt was reduced 
in 1879. But everybody knows that Egypt was bankrupt 
in 1879, and that she would not have offered 4 per cent., 
or anything like 4 per cent., if she had been left left free to 
do as she pleased. She was compelled to pay 4 per cent. 
by the intervention of the Powers. Is it reasonable, or 
even equitable, to say that she must not now pay her debt 
because it suits investors to receive 4 per cent.! The Con- 
version proposed by the Government would reduce the 
charge for the debt by about half a million sterling. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has been fairly good in 
spite of the fact that the Exchange will be closed from 
Thursday evening till Tuesday morning. Of course, the 
amount of business doing has been small a the week. 
Many operators have been selling to secure profits; but, in 

ite of the sales and in spite of the holidays, the tone of 
the markets has been good and prices have been wonderfully 
well sustained. There is a decided improvement in 
Germany; but the Paris market has rather given way; 
and there is some slackening of speculation in Vienna also. 
In the United States, the uncertainty as to whether 
President Cleveland will veto the Seigniorage Bill and the 
doubt whether the Tariff Bill will be carried are stopping 
business. In Argentina the Minister of Finance is boldly 
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undertaking the reform of the banking law; in Brazil 
the insurrection in the southern provinces seems to be 


gaining ground. 


The very best classes of securities have been very steady 
in price all through the week. In the Home Railway 
market there has been a general advance, which is most 

ronounced, however, in the Scotch stocks. Thus Caledonian 
ndivided closed on Wednesday evening at 126, a rise com- 
with the previous Thursday evening of as much as r}, 
and the Deferred stock closed at 43}, a rise of 3. North 
British Deferred closed at 42, rise of 14, and the Preferred 
closed at 784, a rise of 1. Midland closed at 155, a rise of 
14; London and Brighton Undivided closed at 168, a 
rise of 1; and Great Western closed at 160}, a rise 
of 4. In the American market there has likewise been 
a general advance, but it is most notable in Baltimore and 
Ohio shares, which closed on Wednesday evening at 81}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday evening of as 
much as 44. Louisville and Nashville shares closed at 51, 
a rise of 13; New York Central closed at 104}, a rise of 
14; and Illinois closed at 96, a rise of ?. All bonds have 
been in demand, speculative as well as high investment 
descriptions. Turning to the International department, we 
find that the Argentine Funding Loan closed on Wednesday 
at 71,a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1. 
The Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 67, a rise of 1}; 
Egyptian Preference stock bearing 3} per cent. interest 
closed at 1014, a rise of 1}, and Italian Rentes closed at 
76}, a rise of 13. 


THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS BY CAVALRY. 


: ie importance of cavalry in war, in spite of the strides 
made of late years by arms of precision, appears 
likely, if we read the signs of the times correctly, to increase 
rather than to diminish. The arme blanche may pcssibly 
not be able to assert its powers on the battle-field itself as 
in the golden prime of Ziethen and Seydlitz, but it will find 
other opportunities; and the manner in which it can turn 
them to account will still influence, though less directly so 
than hitherto, the issue of campaigns. And the gathering 
masses of horsemen on the western frontiers of Russia, con- 
fronted by growing bodies of Austrian and German reiterei, 
warn us how the next storm on the Continent will first burst 
on us. The portents are certainly full of encouragement for 
the enthusiastic sabreur, and it is small wonder that he is 
throwing himself everywhere into the study of his arm with 
increased and increasing zeal. Mobility being as the breath 
of life to cavalry, it is naturally striving to train itself to 
be equal to every difficulty which may check its activity. 
It is seeking, not only to be able to brush aside the irrita- 
ting opposition which comparatively small bodies of well- 
riflemen may throw in its path, but to overcome the 
natural obstacles which may impede its free and unham- 
pered progress. Horse artillery, and perhaps machine- 
guns, lend it aid for one purpose, and it may fight 
effectively on foot without sacrificing the dash and rapidity 
on which it will ultimately rely. A small ditch or rivulet, 
however, has ere now disordered and paralysed the splendid 
intrepidity of a Murat. Therefore much attention is being 
given abroad to training troop-horses to leap such obstacles 
freely. But an unbridged river may render a well-planned 
reconnaissance unavailing, if the eager squadrons are to be 
brought to a standstill by it; and yet, since horses and men 
can easily learn to swim, such a barrier need never prove 
= impassable. Squadrons that are not accustomed to 
ealing with the difficulties which streams may throw in the 
way of their unrestricted march are not, in fact, trained, 
as they should be, to be equal to all the exigencies which 
war may impose upon them. Hence it is that, on the 
Continent, great attention has of late been given to the 
of rivers by cavalry, and that, especially in 

ussia, the actual swimming of them has become a 
very familiar feature of the exercises of regiments and 
divisions. 

Perhaps the memories of the great wars at the com- 
mencement of the century have reminded Russian soldiers 
of the value of such instruction. During the t in- 
vasion of their country by Napoleon almost the whole of a 


squadron of Polish Lancers was drowned at Kovno. In 
1808 a similar disaster overtook the Chasseurs a cheval of 
the Guard when they attempted the passage of the Esla on 
the 29th of December, and on that occasion General Lefébvre 
nearly lost his life. When, again, the bridge across the 
Elster was prematurely blown up after the battle of Leipzig, 
hundreds of French mounted men perished in trying to 
effect their escape through its waters. The gallant Prince 
Poniatowski was thus drowned, and Marshal Macdonald 
only escaped a similar fate by great good fortune. Radetzky, 
one of the most brilliant soldiers of the century, owed his 
early reputation to the skill and courage he displayed in 
swimming the Sambre during the early wars of the French 
Republic. Three years later he again swam his horse 
across the Mincio, and in 1805 he for a third time made 
himself notorious by swimming a river at the head of 
a division of hussars, and thus surprising his opponent. 
The dashing Skobeleff held very advanced ideas as to the 
capabilities of cavalry in this direction ; and, in order to 
develop the complete powers of the arm, wished to see 
them undeterred in the presence of obstacles which less 
carefully trained men might find denying their further 

ss. It is not, however, to be supposed that he, or 
any other thoughtful leader, ever entertained visions as to 
squadrons armed cap-a-pie recklessly plunging into rivers, 
and exuibiting amphibious proclivities totally out of keep- 
ing with the received adage as to keeping powder dry. 
He says :—“ I do not admit the possibility of men swimming 
on their horses in full marching order, except over very small 
streams with firm bottoms, and I consider that swimming, 
with small rivers, such as the Sooprasl (105 feet broad), and 
going on to regular rivers, such as the Danube, Wisla, 
Amoor, and Syr Daria, is best carried out by the following 
three methods.” He then proceeds to give an account of 
some experiments which he had carried out a few days pre- 
viously with three squadrons of Dragoons. Narrow rivers, 
it seems, might best be crossed if the uniform and equip- 
ments of men and horses were ferried over on rafts or small 
boats, while the men swam their horses across with watering 
bridles only. The mention of boats or rafts, it will be noted, 
suggests an element of unreality, for the former are not 
always at hand, and it takes some time to construct the 
latter, even when materials are obligingly present, which, it 
is to be feared, will not always be the case. If such adjuncts 
cannot be had, it is suggested that a few good swimmers should 
take a light rope across by means of which an axe or two 
and a picket-rope may be passed to them. A felled tree or 
stake will then make the picket-rope fast on the further 
shore, and it can be drawn taut from the hither bank. By 
means of it a detachment, who will carry their clothing, 
rifles, ammunition, and entrenching tools in a bundle round 
their necks, may make their way over, and take up a posi- 
tion to cover the crossing of the remainder, who in turn 
effect the passage after the same fashion. Finally, the horses 
are swum over in squads. A sub-lieutenant of the Russian 
Life Guards, it may be added, has designed a bag which, on 
such occasions, ought to be of immense service. It is made 
of waterproof canvas, weighs only 2} lbs., and is 4} ft. long 
by 24 ft. broad. This bag will receive the uniform, accoutre- 
ments, and saddlery of a trooper, and will float buoyantly 
with them. Thus equipped a man can swim his horse 
across, and tow his belongings behind him with perfect 
success, The invention has met with warm recognition in the 
Russian service, where more than one distinguished officer 
considers that in independent cavalry operations, during raids 
into the enemy’s territory, and in partisan warfare gene- 
rally, it may be invaluable. Gereral Gourko, who gained 
his great reputation by the brilliant raid across the Balkans 
which he carried through in 1877, goes as far as Skobeleff 
did in his ideas as to what cavalry may compass, and has 
recorded a deliberate opinion that rivers and canals need no 
longer constitute obstacles at which a well-educated cavalry 
need shy. 

It is not in Russia only, however, that much attention 
has lately been paid to this portion of cavalry training. 
The French claim that it is they who have led the wa 
here; and they have certainly given much time to suc 
exercises. Their methods are much the same as those 
which Skobeleff approved of; but they make use of a 
floating spar to which the horses may be attached in groups; 
and which, being towed across, much assists their efforts. 
The importance of accustoming horses to enter the water 
readily, and not to be frightened at its cold, is justly much 
insisted on; and constant practice will also make the 
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men become handy, and quick at the work in a marked 
degree. We read, too, in the Revue de Cavalerie of a novel 
experiment in turning existing materials to account which 
gave good results, and rendered horsemen independent of 
any special addition to their present equipment. The 
camp kettles, which every regiment, squadron, or smaller 
unit carries with it, were attached to stout poles, on 
which a small raft of great buoyancy was constructed. On 
this men who cculd not swim were drawn across; and 
uniforms, saddlery, arms, and accoutrements were likewise 
ferried over with great convenience. 


The accounts both of Russian and French experiences 
finally teach us that, in order to render cavalry perfectly 
au fait in the particular duties we are dealing with, a 
period of training extending over not less than three months 
is required. Although less has been published concerning 
the efforts in the German army, we believe it is no whit 
behind either of its formidable rivals in studying such 
matters. It is gratifying to feel that with us the ubiquitous 
energy of Sir Evelyn Wood found an outlet here also, and 
that during his reign at Aldershot much was done to 
encourage our regiments to practise an art which absorbs 
so much attention on the Continent. 


We should be leading our readers astray, however, did we 
not remind them that, where time is available, the more 
primitive methods of which we have spoken are not the only 
ones which cavalry may adopt. Some knowledge of field 
engineering and bridging should also form part of a 
mounted officer's stock of knowledge, and skilful, ready 
hands may improvise a pathway across a river in a wonder- 
fully short time. The record of some experiments carried 
out at Limoges last August describes how a regiment of 
mounted Chasseurs, assisted, it is true, by a captain of 
Engineers, threw an improvised bridge across the river 
there in a few hours. The structure was no less than 56 
métres long, and was composed entirely of such mate- 
rials as presented themselves on the spot—old telegraph 

les, casks, trunks of trees, planks, &c.—and in three 

ours the work was completely finished and the regiment 
marched across without the slightest mishap of any kind. 
Of course the rapidity of the current, the nature of the 
bottom, the steepness of the banks, and the depth of the 
stream are all important factors in the problem, without 
considering which it is impossible to give a decisive opinion 
as to the merit of the performance. And the re- 
ports do not go so closely into these matters as we 
might wish. Making all due allowances for favourable 
circumstances, however, enough remains to show how much 
may often be accomplished, and the value of such a bridge, 
sufficiently permanent to take many regiments over, is 
very clear. It is, indeed, to be wished that every regi- 
ment could rely on a few officers and men with a complete 
knowledge and aptitude for field engineering, and should 
be able to undertake duties at a pinch with the same readi- 
ness that is expected in most armies from Engineers or Artil- 
lery alone. Courses of instruction, no doubt, are annually 
held at Chatham already, and the importance of this side 
of a trooper’s education is not, therefore, altogether over- 
looked. But we fear that those who have been instructed are 
not required to put their knowledge to practical application 
as often as might be wished, and that the passage of ob- 
stacles scarcely forms so large a portion of the ordinary 
routine of a drill season as is desirable. It is a notice- 
able fact that Napoleon recognized the immense assist- 
ance which mounted Engineers might be to an army, 
and Frederick the Great, in his desire to develop the 
efficiency of his squadrons, turned his thoughts in the 
same direction. He would like, he tells us, to give the 
advanced guard mounted sappers to break up the enemy’s 
road, cut down small woods, make a small bridge, mark a 
ford, pre positions for defence, or cut down or scarp the 
banks of a rivulet. General Brialmont, a high modern 
authority, would attach a company of mounted sappers to 
each division of cavalry for duties such as Frederick in 
view, and quotes the experience of the American War of 
Secession to fortify his arguments. In these days when 
railways will play so important a part in military operations, 
work of destruction, if not of construction, may often have 
far-reaching results, and the opportunities of a leader of 
cavalry, raiding far ahead of the force behind him, are 
immense. With an army such as ours every man is 
needed for his own pai. place, and we can afford few 
specialists. What an engineer can do a cavalry soldier can, 


within certain limits, also undertake, and there seems no 
reason why regiments should depend on adventitious aid to 
ager duties to which they might easily enough with a 
ittle special education be equal of themselves. Nor need 
the dash and rapidity which must always remain the main 
characteristic of horsemen be sacrificed. To be ready for 
all emergencies is surely no unworthy ambition for even 
the smartest and most enthusiastic sabreur. 


CHESS NOTES. 


— Oxford and Cambridge Sevens played their match 
on Friday the 16th, at the British Chess Club, and 
Cambridge won for the fifteenth time in twenty-two years. 
There is perhaps good reason why the average Cambridge 
man should generally play a stronger game than the 
average Oxford man. Concentration, calculation, and re- 
source are excellent qualities both in mathematics and in 
chess ; and, if inquisition were made, it would certainly be 
found that a majority of first-class players have been either 
good mathematicians or possessed of the faculty for mathe- 
matics. This is not a fanciful test, though it might easily 
be pushed too far. It is always more or less idle to inquire 
why Oxford men beat or are beaten by Cambridge men, at 
any particular game and in any particular year; but 
Englishmen will go on doing it to the end of the chapter. 
It comes of having only two Universities on the same plane 
of our national life, whom it delights us to pit against each 
other on every possible occasion, taking their weights and 
measurements before and after the event, and staking our 
money or our reputation on the result. For example; the 
Oxford chess team this year was the stronger of the two. 
It had played quite as well before it came up to town, and 
perhaps a little better than the Cambridge team in the 
combined trial matches against three of the leading London 
clubs. Why did it not win the match on Friday? Mainl 
— it is a personal opinion, stated for what it may be oak 
—because the Oxford men were unable to play up to the 
level of their fortunes. Their superiority was a mere 
predicament in their eyes—an arguable question, when it 
ought to have been a conviction and an inspiration, But, 
manifestly, if we are to bring pessimism and optimism into 
the audit of a chess match, there will be no limit to the 
discussion. 

Mr. Atkins is a long way the best of the fourteen players, 
and the manner in which he built up his mate on the king’s 
side, playing against the Oxford captain, was worthy of all 
praise. He simply choked his antagonist by thrusting both 
rooks down his throat, and thus exhibited the only position 
of marked brilliancy in the match. The game was nota 
long one, and it is worth setting up on the board for the 
sake of its dashing finish :— 


Black. Black. 
~ H. E. ATKINS H. E. ATKINS 
1 P—K P—K 4 13 PxP KtxP 
2K Kt—B3 QKt—B3 14 Ktx Kt Rx Kt 
3 Kt—B3 Kr—B 3 15 Kt—Q2 B—Kt 3 
4 B—Kts5 B—Kt 5 16 P—Q  Q—Kt3 
5 Castles Castles 17 Kt—B 3 R—R4 
6 P—Q3 P—Q 3 3 BxB RPxB 
7 B—Kts B—K 3 19 K—R sq B—Kt 5 
8 Kt—K 2 Kt—K 2 zo R—K Ktsq R—K B 
Kt—Kt Kt—K eq ar P—Q Rx Kt 
roK BxKt QxB a2 PxK care 
1r B—K 3 P—K Bg 23 KxR 
12 P—B3 B—R4 24 K—Kt 2 Q—-R 6 (mate) 


The Steinitz-Lasker match for the championship has 
opened in New York, where play will continue until one of 
the combatants has scored four games, After an interval 
of a week the struggle will be renewed at Philadelphia, 
and continued until one or the other has scored seven. 
A week after this the venue will be changed to British 
ground, the issue being decided at Montreal. Mr. Lasker 
began by drawing out the veteran with a Ruy Lopez, 
and won a long game against the defence of pawn to queen’s 
third 


The first of the two problems printed on the roth of 
March was a sample of inelegancy, yet not without clever- 
ness of a kind. White's first move is queen to rook’s 
eighth. In order to stave off mate in two or in three, 
Black must move king’s bishop to bishop's sixth. White 
pawn checks; and Black king moves to king’s fourth. 
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Queen takes rook (which would not have answered for a 
second move), checking again. Black must cover with his 
ueen’s bishop; and then the knight mates on queen’s 
third. Tt is a comparatively easy matter to construct 
problems of this kind, but they are hardly worth the 
trouble of setting and solving. The taste for problems 
would soon decline if we could not look to our composers for 
more happy inspirations than these. The chessboard is a 
sea in which there are more fish than ever came out of it. 
Delicate combinations of simplicity and ingenuity—much 
effectiveness from moderate strength—are indispensable to 
a really good problem. Compositions on these lines are un- 
uestionably difficult; but this is a sort of difficulty which 
ould be its own reward. 


The mate in two (March 10) has given greater satisfac- 
tion, as we expected that it would; and those who solved it 
have reason to congratulate themselves. For the candid 
reader who confesses himself beaten we may ask a moment’s 
grace of the expert, whilst we repeat the diagram and 
analyse the position down to its elements. The first thing 
for a solver to do is to 
note the position of 
Black’s king, what 
moves he has open to 
him, and how he is WZ 
menaced by White. In Vill. 
the present case Black 
has no move with his 
king, but he has two Sa g 


A MATE IN TWO. 
Biack—4 Pieces. 


Wy 


with hisbishop’s pawn 
one with his king’s WwW 
wn, and one with Wi Wh Wye V0 
moving first, could Why Wy 
4 YZ YY? 
check Black in four- | 
teen different ways, 


but none of these yyy 
checks would lead up | | 
to a mate on the next 


move. Indeed, it is 
useless tolook atthem, 
for nobody has any right to set a problem which opens with a 
check. We have to make a choice of non-checking moves ; and 
queen to rook’s fourth looks likely enough to begin with. It 
leaves the Black king a move to bishop's fourth ; whereupon 
the White knight at queen’s fifth would mateon king’sseventh. 
This is promising, and it will be found that, if Black moves 
either his bishop's or his king’s pawn, instead of his king, 
there is an immediate mate in store for him. But alas 
for the would-be solver who thinks he has made an easy 
job of it! If Flack provides himself with an outlet by moving 
the pawn on his queen’s second, then White has no mate, 
and queen to rook’s fourth will not do for the key-move. 
This disappointment may at once suggest that Black could 
in any alternative make the same loophole for escape, and 
that White's first move should be one which would cover 
Black’s queen’s second, in case the queen’s pawn is advanced. 
If the solver follows up this hint, and uses his imagination, 
he will find that bishop to rook’s fourth is the only move 
that will serve the purpose ; and that, in short, is the key- 
move. Let the cross on rook’s fourth indicate the solution 
of the problem. 


Black has now a choice of five moves. If king takes 
knight, bishop simply returns to his former position, and 
mates. If queen’s pawn moves, the knight next to the 
White king checks on bishop’s seventh, supporting the 
other knight, and justifying the prescience of the bishop. 
Black has himself obstructed the square which the first 
knight previously commanded. If king’s pawn moves, the 

ueen takes it, ee the deserted knight, and the 
Black sheikh is dead. If bishop’s pawn advances one, that 
same deserted knight is no longer needed to command the 
two squares next to the king, one of which Black has 
obstructed, whilst the other is now commanded by the 
queen ; so he settles the business on bishop’s seventh. If 
bishop's pawn advances two, obstructing a square which the 
queen has hitherto commanded, queen cries mate on knight’s 
eighth, protecting the knight which the bishop abandoned. 
Is it not pretty, as we called it a fortnight ago? Probably 
a. oe two-mover was ever conceived, so simple 
is it in its complexity, so ingenious in its combinations, so 
well pruned and quietly effective. 

Chess problems are not all of one kind. According to 


WuITE—5 Pieces. 


the genius of the game it is the object of White to kill 
Black, and of Black to avoid being killed. But Black has 
two alternatives to 

self-preservation, one BLACK. 
of them being self- 
destruction, as when | 
by superior strength | 
he forces his enemy to | 
make the moves which | 
mate him. The other 
alternative is to put 
himself in the way of 
being mated, leaving 
White to do his duty. |v ~ 
The first method has || 
been called a sui-mate, WY 

and the second, of | | i 
which we give an ex- VG 
ample devised by Mr. L— ae 
be spoken of as a : 

cartel, it being understood that the challenger courts 
death, though he means to fight for his life. In the 
marginal diagram the problem is to place the Black king in 
such a position that White, playing his best, will mate in 
two moves. Ifthe reader cares to amuse himself with it, 
we will give him till the second week in April to deliver 
his cartel (1) for a mate in two, and (2) for a stale in one. 


PULL! 


4 


THE BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. 


y ip begin somewhere near the top, poverty lays its icing 
hand on kings. Charles VII. of France, before he got 
his own again, was so poor that he could not get a pair of 
boots on credit in his town of Bourges. He had contrived to 
getas far as one new boot on, but as the snob (using the word 
in its true sense) would not produce the other without the 
money, off it had to come. The boot was not on the other 
leg. Louis X. was so hard up a century earlier that he 
had to “engaiger” even his linen and his pots and pans. 
After his death in 1316 they sold fifty-three of his best 
“nappes” to disengage the others; but there was no 
way of redeeming the kitchen battery, and the saucepans. 
of his widow, Clémence of Hungary, did duty. In 1407 
Charles VI.’s nephew, the younger brother of the poet- 
prince Charles d'Orléans, who was so long a prisoner of 
war in England, lost ten crowns at tennis, and had to 
leave his cloak at the tennis-court, his noble word not being 
worth the money. The poet’s order to pay, and release the 
cloak, is still extant. 

The 118th Capitulary of Charlemagne forbade alms to the 
mendicants who wandered about the country, ordered every 
pauper to work, and desired that all the Emperor's “ faith- 
ful” should, every one of them, support his poor person 
(suwm pauperem). Here was a poor-law of a grand sim- 
plicity in two senses, and just as likely to be carried out as 
any poor Simple Simon’s “ wish it was” from the chimney- 
corner. There are now three Bills before the French 
Chamber for the suppression of the intolerable plague of 
beggars in France. The newspapers say the Eastern de- 
partments are most overrun, but they must indeed be un- 
bearable if they outdo the South-West. No abuse is bad 
enough, in the French journalist’s pen, for these “ loqueteux, 
malandrins, bands of ribauds, Bohemians, and truands.” 

In Paris, Henry II. had a try at them in 1547, twenty- 
three years after every beggar arrested thrice had been 
ordered branding with a hot iron. Louis XIV. made an 
attempt at the English workhouse system in 1657, when 
the General Hospital was opened in Paris, and 5,000 
beggars (or so they said) were run into Bicétre ; but Voltaire 
reckoned that there were 200,000 vagabond beggars still 
about the country in 1769, and the question, like a few 
others, proved too many for the National Assembly in 
1790. 

But all the measures taken against these European hordes 
always were, and still will be, half-hearted. The laws were 
never kept up or enforced, and one established custom that 
was bound to paralyse them was the licensing of favoured 
classes of beggars. Harrison’s famous Description of Britain 
lamented, in 1586, that a could not be “taken” as 
an “idle person or a roge” if he had a “ sufficient licence.” 


This, like the royal stamp on a quack medicine, made pro- 
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fessional beauties out of the biggest rogues unhanged, who 
could thus impudently rattle their clack-dishes under the 
nose of every liege subject. Sometimes, indeed, a notorious 
offender clapped his dish at the wrong man’s door (see Ray's 
“ Proverbs”), as Bampfylde Moore Carew did at Mr. 
Incledon’s, when he was summarily sent by justice’s justice 
for seven years to the Plantations. A licence to beg in all 
countries was the regular pensioning off for a maimed old 
sailor or soldier ; and one of the funniest passports of this 
kind was given by Philip, duke of Brabant, in 1427, to one 
Otto Canolent, his wife, children, brothers, sisters, and some 
of his scholars, formerly Jews, to beg in all his States. 
Pretty recompense (“over the left,” as children say) for 
conversion ; but, on the face of it, would their true calling 
have been begging? Still, the “ office-copy” of the docu- 
ment exists in the Belgian archives. Of course these 
permits were forged in vast numbers. Harrison recorded 
that proctors went up and down with counterfeit licences, 
and so did hosts of others—shipmen, prisoners gathering for 
fees, and “‘ pretensed schollers.” 


For the “ poor scholars,” who continued well into this 
century, also had their licences. ‘“ There’s nothing conjures 
up wit sooner than poverty,” says Witgood, in A Trick to 
Catch the Old One; and in Germany and Switzerland they 
would quite recently sing their Studenten-Lieder for coin. 
This wandering to music was of oldest date, and not easily 
to be detached from the strolling of players ; for a Council of 
Tréves (1227), in one of its statutes, forbade the scandal 
of trwands, vagabond scholars, and goliards singing songs in 
churches during divine service. Here we clearly come into 
touch, too, with the Church mysteries and religious plays. 


Another main cause of the utter impossibility of putting 
down mendicancy in Europe was first the “boom,” then 
the promotion, and later the toleration, of pilgrimages all 
over the Continent. Not to dwell on Villon’s Coquillards 
of 1450, who seem to have taken their jargonic name from 
the scallop-shells of Compostella (which gave us also our 
“Please to remember the grotto”), and thus confessed 
themselves what they were—false pilgrims, there was a 
gang of Coquins hanged near Paris in 1409, who frequented 
all the “pardons,” to practise highway robbery as well as 
beggary, in guise of pilgrimage. Similar things were re- 
corded in Sauval’s Antiguités de Paris 250 years later. 
The pilgrims to Mont Saint-Michel were called Micquelotz 
(as who might say Mickies), in derision, by the tormented 
dwellers on their road. The famous war-cry might well 
have been “ Santiago! and close Spain” to pilgrims; and 
one of the national sayings was that “ High- Dutch pilgrims 
begged and sang” (just as we have seen above), “ French- 
men begged and whined, English and Irish begged and 
stole, and the Spaniards begged and blasphemed.” It may 
now be admitted that the others swore too, though not in 
languages to be understanded of the vulgar Spaniard. Nor 
need we here forget the old proverb; “glorious as a Spanish 
beggarman.” Fuller, remarking on that saying, admitted 
that pilgrims, gipsies, and other vagabonds, were not over 
and above scrupulous. Langland, in the fourteenth century, 
had said that pilgrims and palmers were free to lie all their 
lifetime. Before quitting Spain, the French have a tale 
that there has been for the twenty or thirty years last 
past a manufactory of culs-de-jatte or creepy-crawlies near 
Tolosa, whence they spread out fan-wise all over Europe 
vid Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bayonne. But this sounds 
too monstrous (that is the word) like one of Victor Hugo's 
famous mirages, in Les Misérables. 

Omission must not be committed in regard to the chiefest 
of the licensed poor scholars, les Quatre Mendiants—the 
figs, filberts, raisins, and almonds, as they are figured accord- 
ing to dessert. And—if it mislead not the attention too 
much—this was not the desserte that all the Templars 
(according to Vertot), and no doubt many another house, 
religious and lay, gave every day to the poor. For that 
meant all that remained, all that was “ taken away,” desservi, 
of the squarer part of the meal. Every one is at a loss to 
explain why those dried fruits came to be called the “ Four 
Beggars”; but are we not here pretty close to the mark? 
Just as the desserte was removed for distribution to the poor, 
the dessert and the mendicants came on and in together ; 
“ Voila les quatre mendiants!” The robes of the fruits and 
of the friars have been compared in one attempted explana- 
tion, but they won’t quite wash. The four were the black 
friars and brown, white friars and grey friars; or the Austin 


Friars, Carmelites, Dominicans (alias Jacobins), and Francis- 


can Minorites—all four jested on, and poorly, by Wycliffe, 
and better by millions of rougher tongues :— i 


Un mal et un Cordelier, 
Rarement seul par sentier. 


There is one other little fact about the four beggars which 
shows how classic the number had become. A French 
police regulation of 1724 forbad begging about in larger 
parties than four; and at that time these particular ruffians 
begged alms by the help of “swords, muskets, bayonets, 
and iron-shod sticks.” 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 


J la Boat Race of 1894 is now a matter for ancient 

history, and any enthusiasm it may have aroused 
has subsided before the advent of weightier affairs. En- 
thusiasm at nine o'clock on a cold foggy morning is hard 
enough to manufacture over anything; but to rise at an 
unearthly hour to see two boats rowing over a course four 
lengths apart is calculated to damp the ardour of the 
keenest enthusiast. As it was, people did their best. The 
hoarse roar which followed the boats for the first mile was 
deep and genuine; but when the race was evidently won 
and lost at Hammersmith Bridge the reaction set in. The 
cheering relaxed, and the comparative silence was only 
broken by the jeering note of steam sirens, with an occa- 
sional whoop of the fanatic from the Oxford steamer. 

It has not generally been observed that Cambridge 
started slightly before the pistol, thus securing at once a 
lead of some four feet. Perhaps this somewhat hurried 
Pitman, for it seemed to us that the Oxford boat went off 
at a somewhat faster stroke than the rest of the crew had 
expected. Hence the fact that Oxford did not overtake 
her rival as early as she ought to have done. The Dark 
Blue crew, however, soon settled down, and, gaining 
slowly but surely, were almost a length ahead at the Soap 
Works, and soon afterwards Portman had the pleasure of 
giving the Cambridge stroke oars the benefit of his wash, 
which threw them somewhat abroad for a couple of strokes. 
This gave Oxford a further advantage, and the Dark Blues 
shot Hammersmith Bridge with a good quarter of a length’s 
daylight between them and their competitors. A slight head 
wind now further favoured Oxford, and by this time the 
Light Blues had exhausted the dash of their start, so that from. 
this point the race became a procession. Rowing at 32,Oxford 
managed to further increase their distance, and when about 
three lengths clear Pitman dropped to a steady practice 
paddle of 30, which was maintained to the end of the race. 
Lewis tried to make his crew spurt once or twice; but it 
was plainly hopeless, and they stopped rowing when Oxford 
passed the winning-post 21 mins. 39 secs. after the start. 

For a losing crew Cambridge rowed, on the whole, very 
well. Their time was good, and they had a very smart 
beginning, which they maintained to the end. But their 
great fault was their bad finish. Except No. 6, none of 
the crew seemed to have any idea of keeping their leg-work 
on while their hands were coming in, and Fogg-Elliot con- 
sequently had to clip his finish in order to keep time with 
stroke. This fault is, of course, fatal in a long race, though 
it may be atoned for by dash and a hard beginning over a 
short course. Hence are explained the fast times recorded 
by Cambridge for small distances. 

The Oxford crew, though not equal to that of last year, 
were decidedly good. They had a hard though not brilliant 
beginning, a good body swing, and a firm and clean finish, 
Nos. 5 and 6 were of course the weak spots in the boat, 
but they rowed excellently on the day of the race. We 
should have liked to see if in a close race Tew would have 
kept his form to the end, and how Stretch would have 
picked up a spurt after Barnes Bridge; but that was not 
to be. Cotton at bow was during the earlier part of the 
race somewhat inclined to get his work on before the rest of 
the crew; but perhaps that may be forgiven on the score 
of presidential excitement. 


THE THEATRES, 
5 ae progress made by Miss Winifred Emery in her ar 
during the past two or three years has been so rapid 
and steady that there is little room for surprise when she 
ventures to challenge comparison with artists of great 
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eminence by the impersonation of the title-part in Frow- 
Frou. If the character is not absolutely the most suitable 
she could have chosen, she is at least to be congratulated 
upon having escaped the allurement, irresistible in so many 
instances, of the artificial graces of Pauline. The occasion 
offered itself on Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Comyns Carr 
kindly gave a special performance at the Comedy Theatre 
on behalf of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. The version 
used is new and anonymous. The first thing that strikes 
us in connexion with it is that, since it was worth while to 
adapt the play at all—and assuredly there can be no doubt 
about that—it was equally worth while to make the con- 
version complete, and transform MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s 
work into a completely English guise. As it is, we have 
a piece which might very well deal with life of our own 
country, presented by English actors and actresses in a 
thoroughly English spirit, and at the same time calling each 
other by French names, and assuming that their conditions 
and surroundings are also French. Gilberte, De Sartorys, 
Louise, the Baronne, De Valréas, and even Brigard are 
essentially of no one civilized country, and if Ibsen could 
acclimatize some of them to the narrow provincialism of 
Scandinavia, it should not be difficult to transplant them 
with greater success and in broader fashion to England, 
especially as the alterations are insignificant and easily 
made, neither the dot nor the duel standing seriously in the 
way. 
The character of Gilberte naturally divides itself into 
three phases, the initial irresponsible gaiety which is taken 
as mere levity covering no deeper quality, the awakening 
of the real woman by the agency of jealousy of her own 
sister, and the gentler mood in which she realizes the con- 
sequences of her impulsive folly. In the first she stands 
on common ground, not only with Nora in A Doll's 
House, but with Dora Spenlow. If Dickens believed 
that any stronger element lay beneath Dora’s childish man- 
ner, he was careful not to arouse it, although it is difficult 
to understand his tearful reluctance to put an end to a 
character with so little fibre in it. On the other hand, 
both the French authors and Ibsen have chosen a develop- 
ment, and if a present performance of Frou-Frow is use- 
ful for nothing else, it shows, in spite of its antiquity of 
five and twenty years or so, how incomparably superior 
are the conception and methods of the old to the psycho- 
logical fads of the new school. Miss Emery, it need hardly 
be said, imparted a dainty grace to the laughing moods of 
Gilberte. In the great scene between the sisters she dis- 
played a strength of passion which seemed to threaten to 
shake so slight a form to pieces. It was a magnificent, 
well-sustained piece of declamation ; but it is unnecessarily 
long, especially taking into consideration that, although 
Louise is at first almost silent, she also joins in the wordy 
battle, and the scene suffers from want of contrast. Per- 
haps, also, the access of fury is a little too fierce, not to 
say tigerish, even for the revelation of a hitherto unsus- 
pected character. It was in the last act, however, 
that Miss Emery showed absolutely at her best. The scene 
of agonized supplication of Gilberte’s husband was full of 
poignancy, the pathetic effectiveness of her pleading being 

eightened by the admirable acting of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas as De Sartorys in a part which is not altogether 
adapted to his style throughout, manly and robust though 
it is. But the very best touch of all was the subtle man- 
ner in which Miss Emery contrived to put a suggestion of 
misgiving and uneasiness into her manner, even at the 
very moment when Gilberte seemed to be most happy 
with her lover, an uneasiness which might have been due 
to both a realization of the extent of her sacrifice and a 
sense of impending and inevitable calamity. One could not 
help feeling that the death scene was too long, and that the 
curtain should have fallen upon the first reconciliation of 
husband and wife. Mr. H. B. Irving made a gallant De 
Valréas, and played with firmness and judgment through- 
out. Mr. Cyril Maude played Brigard, and was possibly right 
in making the dandy, who is also a father, retain much of 
his artificial manner in the tender scene with the daughter. 
The mannerisms of a lifetime are not mastered by the 
emotions of a moment, and we might have believed Brigard 
less sincere had he appeared more genuine. 

A pleasing ceremony took place on Saturday last, at the 
Royal Academy of Music, when Mr. Manuel Garcia was 
presented with a service of plate and an address from his 
colleagues on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. Dr. 
Mackenzie and Mr. Walter Macfarren presided, and spoke 


to the effect that Mr. Garcia should not be considered as 
merely doyen d’dge of all singing-masters, but also doyen 
de mérite. And this is so. 

The Best Man, at Toole’s Theatre, gains on acquaintance. 
Mr. Toole is more brilliantly, and yet quietly, humorous 
than ever; Miss Beatrice Lamb has gained the lightness of 
touch which we predicted; Mr. Shelton’s Stationmaster is 
a first-rate study of character, and the whole thing goes as 
well and brightly as possible. ; 

The performance of the Collies at the Palace Theatre is 
astonishing enough in the matter of mere tricks. In acting 
it is little short of marvellous, Indeed, the only possible 
objection is that the scene of widowhood is almost too 
thrilling. The Collies’ master is a dompteur of the very 
first rank, and his pupils do him infinite credit. 


REVIEWS. 


CHURCH FOLKLORE. 


Church Folklore : a Record of some Post-Reformation Usages in the English 
Church, now mostly Obsolete. By the Rev. J. E. Vaux, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1894. 


R. VAUX merits all praise as the pioneer in a very useful 
and patriotic service. He has not only set the example 
of gathering, but of rightly and reasonably ordering, the relics of 
a national treasure which is in continual process of melting 
away. Had he not himself forestalled us by the apologetic 
modesty of his preface, we should have said that such a service is 
altogether beyond the compass of any one man, even though he 
were to spend a long life and competent powers in the pursuit of 
it throughout libraries, parish registers, and the taking of oral 
evidence. The books and manuscript remain; but the oral 
witnesses of transmitted “usages,” who are so largely found 
amongst the poor, are diminishing every day. Old men and 
women are dying all over the nation who are taking some irre- 
coverable fragments of our national “ Church folklore ” into their 
ves. 
-* was the perception of the irreparable loss going forward 
daily by the death of the aged keepers and ‘witnesses of national 
folklore which moved the Swiss antiquarian Societies, about half 
a century ago, to bestir themselves in the methodical gathering 
of whatever remained, before it was too late. The rich treasures 
of the encyclopsedical Schweizerisches Idiotikon, which is still in 
progress, are being locally collected by the parish clergy, school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, and a scattered fellowship of 
experts, each of whom is inspired by the consciousness that he is 
doing patriotic service. The late Ernst Meier, of Tiibingen, in 
his journeyings through the Swabian lands in search of folklore 
from direct oral sources, found that many legends and customs 
which were once widely known and used survived only at last in 
certain families; while there were others which were solely. 
preserved by some solitary “ altes Miitterchen” on her sick bed, 
who had inherited them, as she told her examiner, from her 
“ Achnen und Gukahnen.” 

Mr. Vaux may claim to have adopted, as we have said, the 
right and reasonable method of ordering his own collections. 
English “Church Folklore” is not only enormous in its own 
bulk, but at some point or other it touches all English folklore. 
The English Churchman, rich or poor, is beyond all question the 
full Englishman. Church folklore, from the unique position of 
the Church throughout the political and social history of Eng- 
land down to the recent debates over the Bill projected for the 
sly and gradual establishment and endowment of Separatism in 
the English villages, is owned by every one who thinks histori- 
cally to be an important branch of our national Kulturgeschichte. 
The “folk” is a most trustworthy warden; it everywhere and 
always has been impenitently traditional and conservative. The 
“ folk” lovingly cherishes legends, beliefs, and usages which are 
neglected in every other “ state of life,” or cast aside as a sacrifice 
to the newest fashion or the latest criticism. The natural and 
very explicable cry of the English “folk,” whenever it uttered 
its own sincere vor populi, from the Restoration to the dawn of 
our century and the ugly and cruel apparition of “ Manchester- 
thum,” was always in every part of England “ Church and King.” 
It is of no slight significance to the student of “ Church Folk- 
lore” that the English “ folk,” as a long succession of Whig 
scribes complained, gave precedence to the “ Church ” by putting 


their Church before their “King.” The “folk” knew that the 


Church was always English; the king might be Scottish, or 
Dutch, or Hanoverian, and bring with him un-English Presby- 
terian, or Popish usages. The Whig scribes, indeed, never spoke 
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of the “folk”; they used to call those “the mob” whom thei* 
successors now call “the democracy”; they regarded the rooted 
attachment of the English “mob,” or “ folk,” or “ commons,” to 
the English Church as the most troublesome of all stumbling- 
blocks in the pathway of Whiggism. The mass of the English 
folk were what George Fox called “Common-prayer men”; Dr. 
John Owen, the Welsh Court Chaplain successively to the Rump 
Commonwealth and to Cromwell, its destroyer, complained again 
and again of the attachment of the English folk to their own 
Church Folklore in his Fast and Thanksgiving sermons to his 
masters. “Zealous of their traditions,” said he toCromwell’s second 
Parliament, “ nothing almost will satisfy them but their old road 
of beggarly Readers in every parish.” He urged Cromwell and 
his Parliament to protect the innovating “Godly ” by the arm of 
the State against the dislike and suspicion of the common folk. 
Baxter tells us that in many places “ the lower classes” rescued the 
market-crosses from destruction, and that at Kidderminster “ the 
poor journeymen and servants ” defended the crucifix against his 
execution of the Parliament's decree. The Book of Common 
Prayer has been for three centuries the book of the “folk” or 
commons, touching their life at every point from birth to death, 
and Mr. Vaux places himself on the ground of reason, science, 
and history, by taking its offices as the standard around which he 
orders all his materials. “Folklore” at large might adopt the 
order of the sun and the year, or the order of man’s life from 
the cradle to the grave, or the order of race-settlement in different 
parts of the land. But all of these must be more or less con- 
tained in an adequate national “ Church Folklore” ; since it not 
only includes all such beliefs and usages as the folk carried with 
them in their passage out of Paganism into Christianity, but also 
whatever has most lastingly impressed the imagination and affec- 
tion of the folk, generation after generation, in the personal, family, 
and neighbourly life and customs which have had their centre in 
the common Church. 

Mr. Vaux begins with “ the Church fabric,” the common meet- 
ing place of the local folk, and the material symbol of their unity, 
He has much to say about the old civil and secular uses of the 
nave, the folk’s own part of the church. Such uses of it are still 
the rule in the most conservative villages of Switzerland and the 
Black Forest. 17 he would consult the Calendar of State Papers, 
he would find that some parishes, before the great Civil War, 
were provided with a so-called “ Church House,” which served for 
many purposes to which the nave of the church had originally 
been put. At the wholesale “nationalization” of Church pro- 
perty by the Long Parliament, the Rump “ Republic of Sec- 
taries,” and Cromwell, the “Church Houses” passed out of the 
possession of the “ folk” into the possession of covetous individual 
“Saints.” In some cases they seem to have been perverted to 
the establishment and endowment of such Separatists as thought 
themselves too wise and holy to have any religious communion 
with their neighbours. In 1656 the use of the “ Church House” 
at Wedmore was granted by Cromwell, as the presumed owner 
of all English ecclesiastical property, to a handful of Baptist secta- 
ries. Although the parish church had been purged of the Common- 
prayer priest, their consciences were too tender to allow them to 
attend the ministry of the intruded Nonconformist incumbent in 
the “Idol’s temple.” The amazing Puritan conscience had con- 
veniently discovered in the previous year, as we learn from the 
statement of John Reyner, one of Calamy’s “Two Thousand Con- 
fessors,” that “the godly” might preach and pray in an abbey, 
though they might not preach or pray in a parish church. The 
reason given was that the abbey had been effectually consecrated 
by being desecrated. “It was an abbey, but it is thrown down, 
and hath been long.” After so complete a disestablishment and 
disendowment, a pious sect could use it with a clear conscience. 
“ Not as an abbey, but as a dwelling-house, where a believer abides, 
do we meet there.” The parish churches, on the contrary, had 
never been secularized or taken away from the common “ folk,” 
to be bestowed upon some Tudor courtier to pay a Royal debt, or 
upon some Ironside colonel to “ satisfy him for his arrears,” as 
the phrase ran. Hence they retained all the original unholiness 
which they had received by episcopal consecration, the saying of 
Mass, and the use of Common Prayer in them. 

Following the order of the Common Prayer Book, as the book 
of the “ folk,” Mr. Vaux pours out before us in turn his plentiful 
gleanings of Church folk-lore upon the Daily Service, Holy 
Communion, baptismal customs, marriage customs, funeral 
customs, and the long survival of parochial penance. He 
then deals with the folk-lore concerning the officers of the Church, 
clerical and lay. The word “ priest,” as applied to the clergy, is 
known to have been “ universal throughout the North of Eng- 
land,” as Canon Humble wrote in 1874. But it was not restricted 
to the North. Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., who was born at 
Canterbury in 1803, speaking of 1815, says, “In those days the 


boys called all parsons ‘ priests.” The name of “priest ” was in 
singular disfavour throughout the eighteenth century, except 
when it was applied to the pastor of the “ folk,” as in the official 
title “ parish priest,” which was invariably used in a good sense. 
“Parson,” on the other hand, was often applied to a Noncon- 
formist preacher; originally in mockery, as in the common phrase 
“a Methody parson.” In 1875 a Dissenting minister lost his vote 
through describing his house as a “parsonage.” Does Mr. Vaux 
know of the opposition of “priest” to “parson,” as good to 
bad, in German “Church Folk-lore”? It is true that our 
English “parson” is not a quite exact rendering of the German 
and Swiss Pfaffe, where that word stands for the mere “ cleri- 
calist.” But it is the nearest we can find, The “ folk” theory 
is (of course, amongst the Catholic folk) that it is “ Sacerdotalism,” 
which comes from God and “ Clericalism ” which comes from the 
devil. “God made priests,” says the German proverb, “ and the 
devil makes parsons ”; or, as as the poet and playwright Rosegger 
expands it in his dialectic verse :— 
Da Herrgott liabt d’ Welt, 
Hot die Priaster erschoff'n : 
Da Teufel, sein Feind, 
Der geht her und macht—Pfoff'n. 


Robert Elliot,the Gretna Green marriage man, used always to cal} 
himself “the priest.” Mr. Voysey’s predecessor, David Williams, 
the founder of “ the Deistic Church,” and compiler of The Deistic 
Liturgy, in 1776, named himself “ The priest of Nature.” 

The chapter on the “ Parish Clerk” might easily be expanded 
into a volume. Mr. Vaux rather diminishes the former import- 
ance of that functionary by grouping the clerks with the church- 
wardens and the dog-whippers as “lay officials.” The Parish- 
Clerk's Guide (1713) has a long address by “ B. P., Parish-Clerk,” 
to “my brethren the Parish-Clerks,” which is full of information. 
“The Parish-Clerks within the Bills of Mortality in and about 
London,” he tells them, “ have had the honour of being a Guild 
or Fraternity for these four hundred years and upwards, being 
first incorporated by King Henry the Third.” They were known 
as “the Brotherhood of St. Nicholas.” Their Hall was near 
Little St. Helen’s in Bishopsgate Street. They had seven alms- 
houses for poor clerks’ widows. Their glory was in their pre- 
centorship. “As the priest has his Oremus,” says B. P., “ so the 
clerk has his Cantemus.” Their continuity was not interrupted 
by the Reformation, nor by the greater catastrophe of the Civil 
Wars. The “folk,” under the Puritan Reign of Terror, appear in 
some places to have preferred the ministrations of the old parish- 
clerks to those of the State’s intruded Nonconformist and 
Separatist “Public Preachers,” probably thinking them more 
ecclesiastical. Hobbes, a parish-clerk in Plymouth, got into 
trouble for burying a corpse with the Common Prayer. Before 
the Wars, however, the parish-clerks were in some parishes “ real 
clerks,” as Dr. Richard Grey said in 1732; that is, they were put. 
into deacons’ orders, Isaac Walton has recorded the protest of 
Richard Hooker's old parish-clerk, who, like the rest of his 
colleagues, still held his office after the expulsion of the orthodox 
parish-priests. The Long Parliament, to the vexation of its 
Puritan clients and tools, refused to abolish the “ lay officials” of 
the local churches, and to substitute the outlandish “elder” for 
the old English churchwarden. The “alienation of the masses,” 
about which there is now so much talk, was almost wholly the 
work of the State-intruded “ Public Preachers,” who had received 
the “ approbation ” of the Committee of Triers. Before the Wars 
all the adults of a parish were communicants. At the Restora- 
tion the notorious Philip Nye, who was the leading spirit on the 
board of Commissioners for the approbation of the Rump and 
Cromwellian “ Public Preachers,” the so-called “ Triers,” had only 
two communicants in his parish. In returns of population, 
parishes were described as having so many “communicants”— 
that is, adults. 

Mr. Vaux’s garland of “ odd Christian names” in his Appendix 
IL., which he rightly claims as quite unique, might be consider- 
ably enlarged by a study of the Puritan epoch. There are several 
queerly named men amongst Calamy’s Nonconformist Confessors. 
Some of these belonged to those returned New Englanders who. 
flocked back into England when the wars began, to get a share 
in the plunder. They were sure of preferment, for the Long 
Parliament was in want of “ godly preachers” to beat the pulpit 
drum against the national King, the Bishops, and the traditions 
of the common “ folk,” to serve as army chaplains, and fill the 
parishes from which the clergy had been expelled. Such was 
“Comfort Starr,” who sometimes wrote himself down as “ Conso- 
lantius” Starr, and was thrust upon one of the churches in. 
Carlisle. “Increase” Mather and Urian (Uriah?) Oakes be- 
longed to the same shipload. The Puritans preferred Old Testa- 
ment names to New Testament names, because they had been less. 
defiled by “ Popish” use during the ages of apostasy. Hence we find 
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amongst the “ Nonconformist Confessors” an “ Ichabod” Chauncey, 
an “Elkanah” Wales, and a “Sabbath” Clark. Oalamy had 
small need to tell us “ Mr, Clark carried Puritanism in his very 
name, by which his good father”—one of the fanatics who had 
wrought himself into a frenzy about the Book of Sports, that 
honest “ folk’s ” book—“ intended he should bear the memorial of 
God’s holy day.” The Independent “ Gamaliel ” Marsden was first 
ejected from Dublin at the Restoration to make room for the man 
whose place he was occupying, and then from Coley in Yorkshire 
by the Act of Uniformity. Some of the intruded Public Preachers 
in Calamy’s hagiography enjoyed what we may call moral theo- 
logical names. Such were “Thankful” Owen, the President of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, “ Faithful” Teate, who was thrust 
successively upon East Greenwich and Winchester, and “ Gra- 
cious” Franklyn. The Nonconformist House of Lords, after the 
expulsion of the Bishops, appointed a certain “Onesiphorus” 
Rood as their chaplain. We find also amongst the “ Two Thou- 
sand Confessors” a “ Lazarus Seaman,” “ Dositheus ” Wyar, and 
“ Philologus” Sacheverell, who was an ancestor, according to 
Calamy, of “ the high-flying Churchman.” Thomas Adams, the 
sequestered orthodox vicar of St. Bennet’s Paul’s Wharf, who 
had been one of the most popular preachers in the City, and had 
left so glowing a panegyric upon Archbishop Laud, satirized, had 
satirized as early as 1629, “the affectate names” which Puritan 
parents were giving to their children, or “rather descriptions 
than names.” He mentioned “Safe-Deliverance ” and “ Fight- 
the-good-fight-of-Faith” as names actually put upon luckless 
children, and told his hearers that the “‘ Williams and Richards, 
names not found in sacred story, but familiar to our country, 
prove as gracious saints as any.” The abuse began much earlier; 
for Gervase Babington, the Elizabethan Bishop of Llandaff, said 
that the Bishops at Confirmation could release children from such 
cruel names as “ Dust,” “Morefruit,” “The Lord-is-neare,” &c. 
Captain Unton Crook, one of the military placemongers glorified 
by Carlyle, anticipated Mr. Pecksniff, and named one of bis two 
daughters “Charity,” and the other “Gracious,” though the 
latter, as we have seen, was sometimes used as a man’s name. 
Samuel Fisher, a beneficed Anabaptist preacher who turned 
Quaker, gave his daughter the name of “Hallelujah.” “ Bless- 
ing” as a woman’s name was for some time in favour amongst 
the Quakers; we find it as early as 1662, and as late as 1712. 


If we have gone somewhat astray from the crowded and 
valuable contents of Mr. Vaux’s book, instead of making citations 
from it, it is in order to give some hint of the inexhaustible 
wealth which still remains to be gleaned by following his ex- 
cellent method. Many of the usages which he records under the 
rubric of “ Holy Days and Seasons,” as we need scarcely say, are 
not distinctively English. Collections “for a soul cake” were not 
only made in Shropshire villages to be given on All Souls’ Day,” 
but a kind of cakes called “ Seelen” were lately, and perhaps are 
still, baked by godparents in Baden and Wiirtemberg villages on 
All Saints’ Day to be presented to their godchildren on All 
Souls’ Day. It would be easy to compile a very full table of 


such correspondences. 


NOVELS, 


A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, &c. By Bret Harte. With Illustrations 
William Small, A. S. Boyd, Stanley Wood, &c. London: Chatto 
Windus. 1894. 

In Cupid's College. By Mabel Hart. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1894. 

A True Relation of the Travels and Perilous Adventures of Mathew 

, Gentleman, Wherein is truly set down the Manner of his 
Taking, the Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his 
Delivery. Written by Himself, and now for the first time printed. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

A Study in Colour. Pseudonym Library. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1894. 


Inserutable. By Esmé Stuart. London: Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 1894. 
The head ; and other Stories of the North during the American War. 
By Harold Frederic. London: W. Heinemann. 1894. 
Love! A Novel. By Matilde Serao. Translated from the 
Italian by Mrs. Henry Harland. London: W. Heinemann. 1894. 
us story which begins and gives its name to Mr. Bret 
Harte’s volume of half a dozen tales, entitled A Protégée of 
Jack Hamilin’s, is at the very least an average specimen of his 
style and his ability. The account of the honourable and chari- 
table conduct of a libertine and gambler towards a girl in sore 
distress and his description of river scenery from a steamboat 
display some of the most familiar characteristics of this very 
popular writer. We have no quarrel to pick with this par- 
ticular story, but we prefer the last in the book, “The Mystery 
of the Hacienda,” which is as pretty a ghost-story as one 
need wish to read. To give its chief details would be to spoil 
its interest. The scene is laid in Lower California, and more 


especially in “a lonely old garden, hoary with gnarled pear- 
trees and smothered in the spice and dropping leaves of its 
baking roses”; a garden containing “long rows of Colla lilies,” 
which “against the opposite wall looked ghostlike in the dark- 
ness,” and a “ long alley of roses,” with a “lichen-scarred stone 
bench” at the end of it. We have not quite made up our minds 
whether we are most pleased with the garden, with the 
house, “full of roomy corridors, nooks, and recesses,” with the 
hero and heroine and the old aunt, or with the ghosts, of which 
there are two ; but, on the whole, we incline most to the ghosts. 
Of the other tales,“ The Heir of the McHlulishes” is, perhaps, 
the most amusing. An American miner discovers, or imagines, 
that he is heir to the estates and other privileges of a family 
bearing that name in Scotland, and he starts a syndicate in the 
United States with a view to their recovery. He goes to the 
land of his forefathers, and is induced by the man of business of 
the real McHulish, who is an English peer living in Gloucester- 
shire, to enter into a compromise, which means in the present 
instance purchasing a worthless property, of which its owner is 
exceedingly anxious to get rid. “An Ingénue of the Sierras” 
is a spirited, exciting, and entertaining story of coaching and 
road robbers. 

A “most absolutely beautiful creature” with 8,ooo/. a year, 
but “something wanting,” is the principal character of In Cupid's 
College. Her father had been a great sufferer from that dis- 
tressing ailment, delirium tremens, and her deficient mental con- 
dition was attributed to his maladies and misdoings. She was 
not an idiot, she was not insane, she could converse after a 
fashion, she was a great and appreciative admirer of everything 
that was beautiful, and she “delighted in Ruskin.” Yet she 
was what some of her friends called “unlike other people,” 
and others “a little backward.” So deeply did the hero fall in 
love with her at first sight—the first sight was at dinner— 
that, on being informed of her peculiarity, when the ladies had 
left the room, he “gripped his wine-glass so that he broke the 
slender stem.” After feelings varying between admiration and 
horror, he asked her to marry him, partly from pity and partly 
from impecuniosity. The courting and the preparations for the 
marriage progressed smoothly, not to say monotonously, to the 
great satisfaction of the mothers of both of the parties concerned, 
until the Venus with something wanting fell madly in love 
with a second man on the point of being married to somebody 
else. Her passion for him took the inconvenient form of 
violently scratching the neck of his future bride with a pin; and 
the sight of the gory stream which it occasioned led to the 
cancelling of her own engagement. Released from his beautiful 
semi-imbecile, the hero proposed to a girl who had made herself 
remarkable earlier in the novel by saying, “ No it doesn’t—not 
a bit!” and was refused. Some time later he accidentally met 
the beauty unlike other people at Lugano, and this time she 
asked him to marry her, and was refused. At last “No it 
doesn’t—not a bit!” relented, and consented to marry him, and 
the bride and bridegroom invited the backward beauty to make a 
home with them. And thus it came about that the husband and 
wife and the woman to whom the former had first been en- 
gaged—the woman whom he had called “the most absolutely 
beautiful creature that it has ever been my fate to see ”—lived 
happily together for ever afterwards. The strength of the novel 
lies in the partially-witted beauty and four other well-drawn 
characters, and the author's exhibition of self-control in never 
yielding to the temptation of exaggeration in their treatment ; 
its weakness is most observable in the vulgarity of the hero and 
the heroine and her sisters, in the deficiencies in arrangement, 
action, and plot, and in the introduction of much aimless chatter 
for no other purpose than the attainment of bulk. 


The novel-reading public have greedily consumed a good deal 
of violent incident during the last few years. The most impos- 
sible adventures have been accepted, provided the scenes were 
laid in Africa or Asia. It was evident, therefore, that a tale of 
Algerian corsairs and their little ways, written in the style of the 
seventeenth century or thereabouts, dates and circumstance not 
being too accurately defined, would give large opportunities and 
ample margin for blood-curdling stories which should rival the most 
sanguinary efforts of the imitators of Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
prove acceptable to English readers. As if the adventures of the 
hero when a captive in Turkish hands were not enough, his fellow- 
slaves are made to tell their own stories. From agentleman who 
had signed a compact with the Devil to one who had experienced 
the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, the hero’s companions in 
affliction were full of information and anecdote, the latter being, 
for the most part, of a very lugubrious tone. Of course one 
cannot expect to have seventeenth-century style without a pe 
amount of wordiness and monotony ; and, after all, tame telli 
does something towards tempering the crudity of an incredible 
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tale. Let us hope that, when the hero was happily restored to 
the bosom of his family, he did not tell his wife of all his “ goings- 
on” with certain ladies of unsurpassed beauty in southern climes. 
Paper-makers, printers, and bookbinders have done all that is con- 
sistent with chaste simplicity to render this volume attractive. 

Number Thirty-seven of the “ Pseudonym Library,” A Study 
in Colour, has no plot worth speaking of; it is rather a descrip- 
tion of life among the coloured inhabitants of the West Indies, 
and more especially the coloured women. What romance there 
is in it—if, indeed, romance it can be called—consists in the over- 
weening desire of black women to have white or yellow, or, at 
the very least, yellowish-brown, babies, be the costs or the cir- 
cumstances what they may. He would be a grave man who could 
read the book from end to end without a smile, although it does 
not profess to be violently funny. If any remarks of ours should 
lead ladies to read this little book, they had better be prepared to 
find the manners and morals of niggers somewhat different from 
their own. 

Inscrutable is a very “jumpy” book. Its interest lies entirely 
in its mystery, which is well planned and well sustained. Little 
can be said for the hero, who declares himself a fool, and most 
certainly is one, if nothing else. When his mother is dying, he 
makes her a solemn promise, which he breaks within a few weeks. 
A penniless artist, he goes to live with a relation, who promises to 
make him his heir, and to give him sol. a year besides his keep. 
He rewards his benefactor by buying a “ bunch of likely keys,” 
with which to open certain locked doors in his house. Then the 
heroine, if beautiful and mysterious, behaves badly to her kindest 
friend, and appears to be very weak in character and intellect. 
The kindest friend, again, behaves like an ass, and is the sort 
of friend from whom one would devoutly pray to be saved. Even 
the mystery, excellently as it serves for engendering “ jumps,” is 
about as “cock-and-bull” a story as can well pass muster in a 
respectable novel. The weirdness of the book, again, may make 
the reader feel “creepy”; but when he is told that “flights of 
sparrows clustered round” the dimly burning gaslamps, late at 
night, he may be forgiven for asking why they had not gone to 
roost. 

To those youths of the present day to whom the great 
American War is little more than a name, The Copperhead may 
suggest that it was once a terrible reality. It is true that in the 
four stories which make up the volume we see none of the actual 
fighting; but we learn a good deal about the bitter political 
feeling which preceded and accompanied it, as well as the deso- 
lation which it caused in a large number of hitherto happy homes. 
Like many other American books of fiction, The Copperhead com- 
bines a good deal of rough Yankee humour with a certain kind of 
grim and grotesque pathos; and if, in this respect, it is as good 
or better than its fellows, it is not quite sorich in its descriptions 
of scenery as some other books of the same class. Three of the 
tales are about rows and reconciliations, and the fourth tells of 
the misery caused by the report of an officer’s death and the joy 
which ensued on its contradiction, 

One of the late John Parry’s most amusing representations was 
of a singing-lesson, in which, when the pupil had given vent to 
an agonizing screech, her master said gently, “ Not too much 
expression.” Now this is exactly what we frequently felt in- 
clined to say while reading Farewell, Love! Even for an Italian, 
Anna’s passions were decidedly strong. She began by saying to 
her future busband, “I would love you with all my strength.” 
“Every hour, every minute, I would be able to offer you un- 
spoken, but eloquent, proofs of my love. I would be your satellite, 
circling round you, drinking in the light of my sun”; she ended 
by telling him that he was “a lump of flesh, exhausted by un- 
worthy pleasures and morbid desires”; “a thing without a 
viscera,” “the mummy of a gentleman,” and belonging “ to the 
class of men who are rotten.” She persuaded one man to fly with 
her and another to marry her. The former did not fly very far. 
They had only been half an afternoon together when he began to 
weep, and, declaring that he preferred “ duty to happiness,” he 
absolutely refused to fly a yard further. Then she asked him 
whether it could be possible that he loved her “ without blind 
passion”? “ Without blind passion!” was his reply. “That is, 
without fire, without enthusiasm ?” said she. “ Without fire, with- 
out enthusiasm,” said he. We have heard of a nervous duellist 
having the prudence to inform the police that he was to be engaged 
in an affair of honour at a certain place at a certain hour; but 
Anna’s admirer is the first we ever heard or read of who gave his 
lady’s guardian accurate details of his proposed elopement with 
her, and arranged a trysting-place at which he was to deliver her 
up to her legal protector. This escapade had the curious effect of 
giving Anna scarlet-fever, of all unlikely consequent maladies, 
and on her recovery she fell in love with her guardian, a man of 
forty. She implored him to marry her, to which he strongly 


objected ; but he finally yielded, on condition that she was not 
to expect him to love her, and that she would promise never to 
be jealous, whatever he might do. She made the bargain readily, 
and of course kept neither of the conditions; yet she endured 
the burden of life until he told her the unquestionable truth that 
she was a bore, whereupon she shot herself with an ivory-butted 
revolver, leaving us to suppose that her husband would marry 
his deceased wife's sister. We are told, in the introduction to 
this English translation, that the author is the most imaginative 
writer in Italy, which we quite believed when we came to her 
description of an English clergyman reading his Bible at table 
héte. 


OUR RAILWAYS. 


their Origin, a, Incident, and Romance. By 
a Derbyshire,” “ Newspaper 
To-Day,” &c. 2 vols, London : 


Our Railways: 
Jobn Pendleton, Author of * A 
Reporting in Olden Time and 
Cassell & Co. 1894. 


We. are disposed to give a hearty welcome to this book. For 
the publication of a work in two portly octavo volumes is 
pretty strong evidence to show that the British public is believed 
to take some interest in the subject of which it treats, and we 
rejoice that the British public takes interest in British railways. 
The history of our railway literature is somewhat remarkable, 
The early Victorian era brought forth a plentiful crop of railway 
books. To say that the bulk of these were of any real or per- 
manent value would, of course, be absurd; but there were a con- 
siderable number of them which reached a high order of merit, 
Morrison from the economic side, Lardner and Nicholas Wood 
from the scientific, Bourne from the picturesque, and Sir Francis 
Head from the popular point of view, all produced works of last- 
ing interest. Then apparently the public interest in railways 
flagged. They had grown to bea matter of course, and were 
accounted dull, prosaic, unromantic. Mr. Smiles’s Life of George 
Stephenson and Williams's Jron Roads are perhaps the only two 
books that between 1850 and 1880 attracted in the least degree 
the public attention. Of late years, however, there has been a 
distinct revival. It may be attributed, we think, to the 
simultaneous action of two widely different causes. On the one 
hand, the keen competition which British industry has had to 
face in the world’s markets has called attention to the im- 
portance of railway rates as a factor in the cost of production ; on 
the other hand, the somewhat theatrical “ Race to Edinburgh” in 
the summer of 1888 impressed the imagination of the public with 
the possibilities of speed hitherto undreamt of. Apart altogether 
from purely technical works, Mr. Pendleton’s is the fourth railway 
book published within the last two or three months, To say that 
any one among these recent works is of more than ephemeral value 
or interest would be to say too much; but now that public atten- 
tion is once more devoted to the subject, we may hope ere long 
to obtain some works of a better class. And, indeed, it is high 
time. While in America and on the Continent some of the 
keenest intellects in their respective countries are occupied, both 
as theorists and as practical men, in evolving a railway policy 
which shall be at once economically advantageous and politically 
defensible, in this country we seem to tread a barren round of 
agitation leading to the appointment of Committees of Inquiry, 
which recommend legislation that, in its turn, only results in 
fresh agitation, leading to yet more Committees and yet further 
legislation. Meanwhile our railway managers pursue the ac- 
customed English road, acting merely by rule of thumb, unable— 
or, at least, unwilling—to produce any justification for their 
course of action to an ever more profoundly discontented public. 
But it is time to come to closer quarters with Mr. Pendleton’s 
book. It deals, as the title-page states, with the origin, develop- 
ment, incident, and romance of railways, and spreads them out, 
somewhat thinly perhaps, over upwards of eleven hundred octavo 
pages. The book lacks plan and proportion. It begins with 
half a dozen chapters on things in general, remarkable locomo- 
tives, railway surveyors and their adventures, the Queen on her 
travels, and so forth, Next we have some four hundred pages 
sketching the history and peculiarities of six or eight of the 
leading lines. Then, once more, we come back to things in 
general, and the second volume is a series of chapters on excur- 
sion trains, refreshment rooms, bridges, tunnels, accidents, and 
such like. The book, in fact, has grown by accretion, and not by 
organic development. Mr. Pendleton, who is, we gather, a jour- 
nalist by profession, seems to have undertaken to write on rail- 
ways, not so much because he had any special knowledge of or 
special interest in the subject, as because he imagined that the 
public would like toread about them. At first sight one is, indeed, 
inclined to credit him with a certain amount of original research. 
He quotes largely from old newspapers and other contemporary 
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accounts of our early railways; but, on looking closer into the 
matter, one finds that nearly all his quotations have done duty 
before in other modern works on the subject. Another circum- 
stance tends to make the reviewer suspicious. Mr. Pendleton is, 
apparently, a Manchester man, and to the inhabitants of Man- 
chester the most important railway of all is the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. Now, for any one who knows his subject at first 
hand, it would be easy to write an account of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line that should be interesting, not only to the railway 
man, but also to the general reader. That account, however, has 
not yet been written. Mr. Pendleton accordingly dismisses the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire in two or three pages, while to the 
Midland, where he has Mr. Williams's history to draw on, he 
devotes six chapters. 

It is not easy to construct a connected criticism of a book that 
has no connecting chain of its own running through it ; but, per- 
haps, we shall best do Mr. Pendleton justice if we divide his 
work up under different heads. Here are a few of his historical 
notes. The driver of the “Sanspareil,” he tells us, stood, at the 
Rainhill contest, on the “ buffer-plank in front of the engine, but 
the fireman rode on the foot-plate at the back”; which is an odd 
mistake to make, seeing that all the pictures of the “ Sanspareil ” 
show it quite distinctly with the fire-door alongside the chimney 
in front. The rope that drew the early London and Birmingham 
trains up from Euston Station to Camden Town was, says Mr. 
Pendleton, 100,000 feet in length. Why twenty miles of rope 
were needed to cover a distance of under three miles there and 
back he does not explain. Again, we are told that the North- 
Western acquired the Chester and Holyhead line in 1879, whereas 
the line, which to all intents and purposes had been North- 
Western from the beginning, was practically absorbed twenty 
yearsearlier. The following piece of chronology is likely to puzzle 
investigators of future generations :—“ Mr. Allport,” we are told, 
“ retired in 1880 from the position of general manager, and was 
made a director.” He was knighted in 1884. “For nearly six 
years he continued a conspicuous and respected figure on the 
directorate . . . and died on April 25th, 1892.” It is fair to 
say that Mr. Pendleton is always ready to correct his own mis- 
takes. In the first volume, for instance, he tells us that in Sir 
Richard Moon’s time it was the boast of the North-Western that 
they never had had a great disaster; while in the second volume 
he describes at full length two of the worst accidents that ever 
happened in England—that at Abergele to the Irish mail, and 
that at Wigan, five years after, to the Scotch express—both of 
which were on the North-Western during Sir Richard Moon's 
chairmanship. 

Nor is Mr. Pendleton’s geography much superior to his history. 
Culloden has been a railway-station for a generation past ; yet 
we are told that “the locomotive’s voice will soon be heard on 
the moor which this desperate encounter has made memorable.” 
Or, again, we read of “ Perrache Station, near Lyons”—as well 
talk of Charing Cross Station, near London—and of a tunnel 
that somebody is going to build under the Channel “from the 
coast of Normandy.” After this it seems « small matter to 
remark that the North-Western does not extend to Barmouth, 
nor to Aberystwith, nor to Pembroke, nor to Cardiff, nor to 
York, nor to Hull, to all which places, according to Mr. Pendle- 
ton, it “sends its tendrils.” His acquaintance with railway 
diplomacy is on a par with his knowledge of geography. Most 
people who take any interest in railways at all know the 
curious way in which a well-intentioned Legislature set the South- 
Eastern and the Brighton Companies to play between London 
Bridge and Redhill the favourite nursery game of pit-a-pat, first 
a bit of Brighton line and then a bit of South-Eastern, then 
another bit of Brighton and another bit of South-Eastern, each 
Company being allowed to run free over the portion of line 
belonging to the other. Yet Mr. Pendleton speaks of the South- 
Eastern paying toll between Croydon and Redhill. Or, again, be 
tells us that English railways have “ forced their rolling-stock 
into Scotland,” whereas, as every passenger knows, the stock on 
the Scotch through trains is the joint property of the English 
and Scotch Companies performing the service. Mr. Pendleton 
seems to have amalgamation on the brain; not only does he still 
think, as the Stock Exchange thought to its sorrow some eighteen 
months back, that the Midland is on the point of absorbing theGlas- 
gow and South-Western, but he regards the Taff and the Cambrian 
Companies as likely to become the property of the Great Western 
and the London and North-Western; and, mcre remarkable yet, 
considers the Great Northern likely to amalgamate with the 
North-Eastern. A diplomatist in the political world who should 
suppose that Germany could absorb Belgium without giving the 
signal for a general European war would hardly be less wise 
than a railway writer who believes that the North-Eastern could 
join forces with the Great Northern without inviting the simul- 


taneous invasion of its hitherto inviolate territory by the Mid- 
land, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the London and North- 
Western. Nor is it easy to understand how an author who has 
studied railways sufficiently to be able tu write eleven hundred 
pages about them can yet know so little as to assert that “the 
North-Western does not grapple with a gigantic output of coal and 
iron like the Great Northern”; the actual figures being 6,000,000 
tons for the Great Northern and 29,000,000 for the North- 
Western. What has led Mr, Pendleton to believe that the 
“passenger by the Irish mail steps on bcard the steamer for 
North Wall ”—whereas the attempt of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment to divert the mails to that point, from Kingstown, nearly led 
to an Irish revolt some ten years back—we are at a loss to 
imagine. Ner can one understand where Mr. Pendleton learnt 
that some of the Companies are providing sleeping accommoda- 
tion for third-class passengers; or that the Midland run their 
dining-car expresses through the Lancashire and Yorkshire station 
in Manchester to Glasgow. 

A word must be said of Mr. Pendleton's use of technical rail- 
way terms, which is at times distinctly amusing. A “ dead- 
head ” is a technical phrase in America for a passenger who does 
not pay his fare, but Mr, Pendleton makes a train run into one, 
having presumably in his mind what Englishmen call a “ dead- 
end.” He may know the meaning of “the axle of the front pair 
of bogies,” but to an ordinary reader it conveys as much meaning 
as the axle of ‘‘a two-pair back.” Or, again, banking up the fire 
is not, as Mr. Pendleton supposes, piling it up to make a solid 
core of heat, but rather smothering it to prevent the engine 
making steam at all, Here is a sentence which, as Mr. Pendleton 
declares Sir Edward Watkin spoke it, must presumably have a 
meaning, but what it may be we are at a loss to conceive :—“ The 
West Coast have on the whole a large amount of level ground. 
They have 1 in 33 almost all the way to Preston, except at 
Madeley incline, which is a still (sic) gradient, 1 in 80.” Why 
the world should be asleep while “the quiet serious-faced grey- 
haired man in the lonely cabin signals the line clear for the 
‘Flying Scotsman’” we fail to understand, seeing that the train 
in question has done its work, and goes home to bed every night 
at the very respectable hour of 6.45 r.m. Nor can we understand 
how the “burnished brass of the ‘Greater Britain’” has made 
such an impression on Mr, Pendleton’s imagination, seeing that, 
like the rest of Mr. Webb's engines, it is painted from end to end 
with what Mr. Webb's rivals unkindly describe as “ best lamp 
black.” 

But enough. We must not leave Mr. Pendleton without say- 
ing a word as to his illustrations, for they are numerous and 
often interesting, those reproducing contemporary pictures from 
the Illustrated London News particularly so. Nota few of the 
plates have, it is evident, seen service before, but the portraits of 
railway men are very well done. We confess, however, to 
wondering whether quite all of them were worth doing. It is 
surely hardly a sufficient title to immortality to have been ticket 
collector at Hampstead station on the day when eight people 
were crushed to death, or even to have been the owner of a dog 
that collected upwards of 1,000/. for railway orphans. We part 
from Mr. Pendleton with no unkind feelings. His book is 
pleasant enough reading for an idle hour, for those who are not 
too particular as to the quality of their facts. We should like 
it better, however, if their quantity were somewhat less super- 
abundant. 


MAN: THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE. 


Man: tle Primeval Savage. By Worthington E. Smith, F.L.S. London: 
Stanford. 1894. 
ges political economy of Primitive Man is a mystery. What 
did he want with so many flint instruments? He seems to 
have thought that he never could have enough of them. A flint 
instrument might last for centuries, in a family ; an additional 
chip or two was all it needed. But Paleolithic man could never 
be palwolithic enough. In scrapers—any casual bit of flint is 
exhibited as a “scraper”—he was inexhaustible. We confess 
that we find Palzolithic man monotonous. 

Mr. Worthington Smith has devoted years to tracing pal. man 
(his name is too long) on the banks of Lea. He begins by a 
comparative examination of very early skulls, as the Neanderthal 
skull, the Cro-Magnon type, and, all things considered, pal. had 
not a bad skull. We have seen much worse from an Australian 
burial-place; and others, not much better, decorating modern 
shoulders. There is a rather debased Melanesian skull, in this 
book ; now the Melanesians have a great deal of culture—primi- 
tive, of course. Thus we do not know why Mr. Smith thinks 
that his friends on the Lea could not speak, but only roar, 
grunt, and jabber. People with no better skulls speak, e¢ méme 
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ils parlent bien. Mr. Smith’s friends made hovels of timber and 
stone; some savages who are adroit linguists make no hovels at 
all. The Ta:manians, we believe, were pretty Paleolithic when 
discovered ; but they could converse as well as other persons. 
We have no doubt that Paleolithic man had a very complex 
larguage, on the Australian pattern. Hairy and a cannibal he 
may have been; but cannibalism prevailed in civilized Anahuac, 
and Achilles was hairy. We think more highly of primeval 
man than does Mr. Smith. 

He found primeval man’s settlements at Caddington, near 
Dunstable, where are brick-pits and gravel. These overlie a 
“Paleolithic floor.” The relics abound on patches where man 
most congregated. In 1889-90 Mr. Smith found a regular floor, 
or Paleolithic stratum, in brick earth; the stones were great 
annoyances to the brickmakers. The objects, or some of them, 
belong to the same period of art as those of the Dordogne. Man 
did sometimes reflake and sharpen an old weapon (p. 116), 
Mr. Smith has himself rejoined many broken utensils; there 
is an example given on p. 138. He has also found the rude 
flints from which early man flaked off pieces for his purpose. 
There are examples of implements flaked by Paleolithic man, and 
afterwards worked over and improved by his Neolithic suc- 
cessor—how long after his date we can only guess. We cer- 
tainly do not seem to learn much more about Paleolithic man 


as time advances. The wild beasts which he hunted, or which 
hunted him, we know; about his ideas, institutions, and reli- 
gion—if he had any—we remain in the dark. Mr. Smith thinks 
he may have been addicted to fetishes, but it would be very diffi- 
cult to prove the fact. Paleolithic man must have been extremely 
conservative, otherwise he would have developed polished stone 
weapons much earlier than seems to have been the case. The 
Mesolithic weapons figured in this book are just like ordinary 
Paleolithic ones, as far as we can interpret the engravings. 
Many of the mesoliths lie under suspicion of being forgeries. 
To most non-specialist readers Mr. Smith's pages on forgeries 
will seem the most interesting in the book. The artificer 
sells them to the unsophisticated labourer cheap, and the un- | 
sophisticated labourer gets a good margin of profit from the | 
innocent collector. Mr. Smith himself has found many of the 
examples in his collection, and is sure of the provenance of others. 
Many people will think it more agreeable to collect gems, coins, 
rings, vases, postage-stamps, or old brass buttons than the | 
singularly ungainly stones over which our predecessors laboured 
so assiduously. It is not very difficult to forge these flints, | 
and, when we have got them, they are very like other flints. 
However, to look for them is a harmless taste, and probably 
no human antiquities are older. Mr. Smith does not seem to 
have tried a clairvoyant with a Paleolithic tool. We can- 
not recommend the experiment with any confidence; but, as 
Darwin says, hardly any experiment is so absurd as not to 
be worth trying, and a clairvoyant might see what Paleo- 
lithic man was about. We are more interested in Palwo- 
jithic man’s walk and conversation (if he did converse) than in 
his interminable flints. These often arouse the suspicion of the 
sceptic, as he walks with an antiquarian friend who finds 
“ scrapers” everywhere. However, Mr. Smith writes for special- 
ists and true believers, and most of his examples are unmistak- 
ably of human manufacture. His discussion of strata, soils, 
gravels, and clays is too technical and copious for intelligible 
eondensation here, but seems quite accurately written. 


TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


The Rival Powers in Central Asia. Translated from the German of Josef 
Popowski by A. B. Brabant, ar.d edited by C. E. D, Black. West- 


minster: Constable. 
Russia's March towards India. By An Indian Officer. 2 vols. London: 


Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1894. 
7?! is often, orrather always, useful toreview two books together; 

but the advantage is rarely greater than when they not only 
treat of the same subject, but treat of it from points of view 
partly agreeing and partly contrasted. This is eminently the 
ease with the two books before us, by Herr Popowski and “An 
Indian Officer,” in relation to the designs of Russia on India, as 
will be seen shortly. A very thin-skinned Briton (it is true that 
a very thin-skinned Briton is very unlikely to approach this 
question in comfort or to finish it with profit) hed, perhaps, 
better not read Herr Popowski. Not, indeed, that that learned 
Herr, despite his patronymic, is by any means a partisan of 
Russia or an enemy of England. He seems to think well of the 
tule of the latter in India, and he does not attempt to gloss over 
the singular mixture of ferocity and bad faith which has marked 
the progress of the former eastwards. It would appear that he 


would rather like the “ Northern Colossus” to be stopped; but 
the object of his book seems to be to examine how far England 
has endeavoured to stop it, and how far she has succeeded, or is 
likely to succeed, It is pretty nearly useless to spend much time 
on the results of his inquiries as to the past. We all know, 
except those who are too careless to inform themselves, and those 
who are too partisan or too dishonest to confess the truth, what 
that history is. Russia has made her way eastwards and south- 
eastwards from tke Caspian with an unresting, though occasion- 
ally unbasting, step for scores, and almost hundreds, of years. 
At first her progress did not concern us; and even after the 
rapid rise of our Indian Empire in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century a tolerably watchful critic might have been 
excused for declining to recognize any great danger. But the 
floating projects of a Russian invasion of India, during the intervals 
when Russia was friendly to France during the Napoleonic wars 
introduced a new state of things; the great inroad made on 
Persian power sixty years ago helped matters on further, the 
destruction of the independence of Circassia which Ergland so 
weakly permitted during and after Crimean times gave yet an- 
other “shove.” Then Russia began eating the leaves of the 
Central Asian artichoke pretty rapidly, and we never did anything 
real to stop her, while the 1873 agreement was the only thing of 
importance ever done even on paper. 

All this is asbes between the teeth of an Englishman ; but it is 
undeniable. Herr Popowski, however, is as much a Job's comforter 
as to the future as he is towards the past. He admits that great 
things have been recently done towards the defence of India, but 
he does not believe that they could be effectual towards a real 
offensive defence of the country from a Russian invasion through 
Afghanistan. In the way of counter-attack we might, if we had 
Turkey heartily with us, make a lodgment in the UCaucasus, but 
we could not hold it. Our fleet could get no hold anywhere; 
attacks on Vladivostock and the like would be mere flea-bites, 
Like most Continental critics, he does not think much of our army. 
Is there, then, no help for us? Must we see the Russians at 
Travancore and Trichinopoly ? There is only one hope, and that is 
in our heartily backing up the Triple Alliance, so that it may make 
common cause with us, and the “ Northern Colossus” may have 
more on its hands than our impotent home army, our navy, which 
may be formidable, but can be kept at arm's length, and our in 
sufficient garrisons and fortifications of India. From all which it 
would appear that M. Popowski is more of an antique German 
than a Russ, and is, perhaps, a little “dispraising the thing he 
means to buy,” according to the good old practice of chapmen, as 
expressed in Troilus and Cressida. 

We shall trust with all due humility that it is not merely 
insular or narrowly British, or any other of the dreadful things 
discovered by obliging foreigners in some English judgments, to 
regard “ An Indian Officer” as in some respects better qualified 
than Herr Popowski for dealing with the subject on which both 
have written. There is in some, and those the most important, 
respects a remarkable agreement between them; and the general 
morals of the fuller and more detailed history of the subject given 
by “ An Indian Officer ” differ very little from those to be drawn 
from Herr Popowski’s shorter summary. Both agree that the 
progress of Russia has been a progress of continual encroachment ; 
both agree that her pledges in the matter have been a good 
deal more false than dicers’ oaths; and both agree that the 
hesitancy, the false moves, and the reluctance to move at all 
which have distinguished British attempts to counterwork the 
Mongol mines have been lamentable and almost inconceivable. 
But, though the “Indian Officer” abstains from, almost as care- 
fully as Herr Popowski addicts himself to, the calculations of 
the chances and methods of the two Powers if ever it comes to a 
general fight, it is obvious that he does not think quite so badly 
of our own chances as Herr Popowski, and it is not, we think, 
misguided patriotism to hold that he is in the right. 

His survey, as we have said, is much more minute than that 
of the German writer with the Russian or Polish name, and, 
whether it be owing to this greater minuteness or to some other 
cause, he puts the whole course of the matter much more clearly 
before the reader, and enables him to draw his own conclusions 
with greater ease and certainty, though he does not himself put 
the dots on the #’s invariably. Availing ourselves of his review, 
in which we have noted very few inaccuracies of any moment, it 
is possible to put the finger with some precision on three weak 
points, at each of which England, by indolence or false play, has 
allowed herself to be badly worsted by Russia. During the last 
century no fault can fairly be said to have been committed. We 
had not ourselves attained to any considerable Indian Empire till 
that century was well advanced; Russia, though Siberia was 
already hers, was at something more than a far cry from the most 
advanced frontiers of Hindustan; the two great Mahommedan 
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Empires still seemed to be somewhat ; and the No Man’s Land 
of Central Asia had still a very important part to play in the pro- 
blem. Indeed, it can hardly be said that this problem was ever 
fairly posed till the mad Czar Paul, in his friendship for France, 
entertained or started the notion of an invasion of India ; and till it 
became obvious, from the conduct of his successor, that Russo- 
French alliances were by no means impossible things. As a 
matter of fact, the longer-headed English and Anglo-Indian 
statesmen did see the danger; and they did also see the one 
thing which then had to be done to avert it—to wit, the support 
of both Turkey and Persia, but especially Persia, against the 
Czar. But the satiety of war which came upon England after 
Waterloo, the mischievous domestic political struggles which 
soon followed, and the most unfortunate lack of any English 
statesmen for many years who cared about the East, prevented 
this policy from being well carried out. As regards Turkey, we 
favoured and helped in the “ untoward event” of Navarino, and 
did little to prevent a Russian general from earning the title of 
“Sabalkansky.” Towards Persia we behaved still worse. We 
permitted and encouraged idle diplomatic rivalries at the Persian 
Court ; and we even went so far as to promise support. But, 
when Russia took the bold line, we did nothing to help our ally ; 
we allowed Paskiewitch to humble Persia with impunity ; and we 
made Russia practically mistress of the Caspian, and able when 
she chose to seize the Khorassan road to India, ‘The part that 
we played in the squabbles between Persia and Afghanistan was 
almost worse calculated. We helped the Ameer against the 
Shah; but we took no pains to ingratiate ourselves with the 
Afghans, and naturally disgusted the Persians. Even up to little 
more than thirty years ago, we were alternately bullying and 
coquetting with Persia, and more recent times have seen us 
expose almost defenceless to Russia that very Herat which we 
once defended against the Shah. 


The second chance that we had and lost was during the 
Crimean war. There is no doubt whatever that, had we chosen 
to make any vigorous effort, it would have been impossible for 
the Russians to overcome the resistance of Circassia, or to 
establish themselves in that Caucasus which is now their 
stepping-stone and their place of arms for operations south- 
eastwards. But we seem to have had no statesman who cared 
or who had the ability to arrange the necessary division of the 
spoil between Turkey and Persia, and in a different matter we 
were afraid of the jealousy of France, whose ill-omened alliance 
inflicted on us in this case, as in many others, evils from which we 
are still smarting. So little or nothing was done, and so soon as 
the war was over Russia was permitted, at her ease and at her 
leisure, to establish herself firmly on the great saddle between 
the Euxine and the Caspian, whereon she might ride as she chose 
and almost whither she chose. 

But it was not enough for us to throw away these two chances. 
There remained a third in the case of the Khanates and Ameer- 
doms of Central Asia—an enormous neutral or impartially hostile 
zone which, so long as it lasted intact, made India almost, if not 
altogether, inaccessible. We had half a century, speaking 
roughly, but not very loosely, from the time when Paskiewitch 
showed the weakness of Persia, in which to avail ourselves of the 
different divisions of the chance. But with the exception of 
making good our hold on Beloochistan, the least dangerous quarter 
and the easiest to make good at short notice, we did nothing, or 
worse than nothing, until we at last woke up in Lord Lytton’s 
viceroyalty ; while neither then, nor in the earlier, and, so far as 
it went, not ill-arranged paper agreement made by Lord Granville 
in 1873, which still on paper governs the situation, did we 
attempt “thorough.” Our Afghan policy was a sort of worse 
duplicate of our Persian policy—more active bullying being 
alternated with utter neglect, and with something like craven 
acceptance of reverses. Switzerland or Belgium might have 
been ashamed to leave unrevenged, as we left them, the outrages 
of the Ameer of Bokhara on the comity of nations and the 
dignity of a great Asiatic power in the matter of Stoddart and 
Conolly ; wherein if we had acted as we should, Samarcand and 
Bokhara itself, with the whole upper regions of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, would long ago have been as much English 
as they now are Russian. We allowed Khiva and Khokand to 
be annexed with no more counter-work than the Granville agree- 
ment, which actually gave Russia al] she then wanted ; and only 
the other day we gave up the very last thing there was to give, 
outside the actual outlying defences of India itself, by abandon- 
ing the Tekkes and thus permitting the formation of the Trans- 
Caspian railway. It is told of byper-chivalrous knights in the 
middle ages that, if an adversary was badly-mounted or armed, 
they would give him their best horse and coat of proof to fight 
in. We did much the same to Russia; but out of negligence 


We have too often pointed out in the Saturday Review what 
has been done since, in a somewhat better spirit, to make it 
necessary to go over it here. Late is certainiy better than 
never, if it be not half so good as soon. We have so far kept 
Afghanistan almost intact; we have established something of a 
grip on the smal] States between it and the Pamirs; we have not 
yet abandoned the Pamirs themselves; and we have put the actual 
frontier of India in such a posture, both of defence and offence, 
as it has never been in before. We have made, in short, some- 
thing like the best of a very bad business. But how bad that 
business was “An Indian Officer” has shown, on the whole, 
more thoroughly than any single writer with whom we are 
acquainted. 


LETTERS OF JOSEPH JEKYLL. 


The Correspondence of Mr. Joseph Jekyll with his Sister-in-law, Lady 
Gertrude Sloane Stanley, 1818-1838. Preceded by some Letters written 
to his Father from France, 1775. Edited, with a brief Memoir, by the 
Hon. Algernon Bourke. London: John Murray. 1894. 

= publication is a further proof of the difficulty experienced 

by men of one generation in appreciating the pleasantry and 
wit of another. The editor of this Correspondence admits that 

Jekyll’s squibs and sallies have lost much of their force and 

flavour. Jekyll’s grandfather had been Master of the Rolls in 

the reign of George II., and probably it was this legal connexion 
that sent the grandson to the Western Circuit, where he does not 
appear to have done much, procured him a nomination to the 
snug borough of Calne, and eventually made him a Bencher of 
the Inner Temple, Recorder, Treasurer, Q.C., and a Master in 

Chancery. His chief success in life was obtained not at the 

Bar but at the dinner table. He knew every one and went 

everywhere, and for twenty years he was in the habit of writing 

long letters to his sister-in-law the Lady Gertrude Sloane 

Stanley, daughter of the fifth Lord Carlisle. This lady had 

married Mr, William Sloane Stanley, the brother of Jekyll’s 

own wife. Jekyll’s not very eventful career may be divided into 
three sections. He resided in France for a year or so about 

1775-6. He sat comfortably for the borough of Calne with a 

constituency of less than thirty votes for thirty-three years, 

between 1787 and 1816, and he drew his pay as Master in 

Chancery or his pension from the latter year to the day of his 

death in 1838. To our thinking, the account of French society 

at Blois and Orleans as young Jekyll saw it at the age of twenty- 
one is worth far more than the London gossip and tittle-tattle 
which are the staple of his letters to his sister-in-law forty years 
afterwards. As the editor puts it happily, he looked on French 
society which, wealthy, luxurious, and thoroughly heartless, was 

“ piping and dancing to its doom.” He travelled leisurely to the 

capital at the rate of four miles an hour; saw the body of James 

IL., unburied, in a chapel attached to the church of the Carmelites ; 

dined in Paris at the fashionable hour of half-past two; and 

studied French, apparently to good purpose, under a teacher who 

was a poet and a professor, at the moderate cost of one franc a 

lesson. He gives his father a horrible and not exaggerated 

account of the breaking of a burglar on the wheel. Murders, he 
says, were frequent, and at one place he saw three hundred 
convicts chained together by their necks on their way to the 
galleys at Brest. He took part in a rustic and not very edifying 
ceremony, when the peasants crowned him with vine-leaves, and 
the girls smeared his face with the lees of the wine-press. But 
he made himself as acceptable to the nobility as to the peasantry 
of Tours, paid his respects to a Marquis, the brother of Mme. de 

Pompadour, rode, danced, thought the Duc de Choiseul the most 

agreeable of Frenchmen, and apparently never entertained the 

faintest notion that King and courtesan, priest, abbé, and Minister, 
were standing on the brink of a volcano. The irrepressible 

Englishman had already begun to teach Frenchmen the mysteries 

of Le Sport. A certain Mr. Martin had taken a small chateau 

within two miles of Orleans, and brought a pack of hounds to 
hunt indiscriminately the fox, the wild boar, the roebuck, and 
the wolf. Perhaps he drove to the meets with a “steppare.” 


The French part of the correspondence, we repeat, is more 
interesting than repetitions of dinners and parties and details of 
London life. In truth, Jekyll cared for nothing but the town. 
Even in the best country-houses he was intensely bored. On 
agriculture, sport, and healthy rural pursuits, such as horticulture, 
planting, and draining, he never bestowed a thought. And he 
quotes with approbation a saying of the Earl of Harington of 
the day, that London was the best place for nine months in the 
year and that there was no place so good for the other three. 
Lovers of antiquated gossip and forgotten scandal may, perhaps, 
find something to their taste in most of these letters. But we 
cannot see what good object can be served by recording such 
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items as that a butler at a peer’s house fell down in a fit when he 
heard of the bankruptcy of two moneylenders who had fleeced 
rich old servants; that Queen Caroline had taken a house at 
Pesaro; that Jekyll himself left three cards in succession at 
some lady’s house; and that George Isted had offered himself in 
marriage to one of Lord Arden’s sisters, who broke her own stay 
laces and the candidate’s heart at one and the same time by peals 
of laughter. 


Jekyll appears to have been a devourer of novels. It is to his 
eredit that long before the disclosure of the authorship of 
Waverley at the celebrated banquet at Edinburgh, so graphically 
told in Lockhart’s Life, he never seems to have had the least 
doubt as to their authorship. Ivanhoe, The Pirate, The 
Monastery are all read as the unquestionable work of Scott. But 
we cannot place a very high velue on Jekyll’s discernment as a 
critic. He sees nothing to admire in The Pirate, which, if not 
comparable to Old Mortality, The Antiquary, and the historical 
romances, gave us, besides powerful description, Minna and 
Brenda, Claude Halcro, and Norna of the Fitful Head. In 
Ivanhoe Jekyll objects to the “union of history and fiction.” 
Lytton Bulwer, he says, cannot write pretty novels, while Mrs. 
Gorecan. Yet who would not rather have written Rienzi and The 
Last Days of Pompeii than Mrs, Armytage ? 


Of politics we hear very little. Taste, habit, and association 
ought, one would think, to have made Jekyll a strong Tory. 
But, though he never made any mark in Parliament, he voted 
steadily with Lord Grey and the Liberals and he lived to see the 
triumph of some very necessary reforms. For thirty-three years 
he had been “giving hopeless votes for Reform, Catholics, 
Dissenters, and black men,” but now all was accomplished. By 
black men we apprehend the abolition of slavery to be meant. 
The date of this is 1833. We also give Jekyll credit for an 
accurate forecast of the “three days” of July 1830. In the 
December previous Jekyll recommends the Duke of Wellington 
and his Cabinet, instead of shooting pheasants, to “ bag Charles X. 
who seems playing away his crown.” We do not deny that here 
and there a few smart sayings and good stories may reward the 
reader. Jekyll’s remarks on public schools and their training are 
sound, and there is a very interesting narrative of the escape of 
Sidney Smith from a French prison in 1802, after his capture at 
Acre and detention by Napoleon at the Temple. And here and 
there are some elegant verses, some by Canning ; others, epigrams, 
by James the brother of Horace Smith. The following imitation 
of Pope's style is in the best manner of the “ Rejected Addresses,” 
and is worth quoting :— 

Hard is his task who edits—thankless job ; 
A Sunday journal for the factious mob: 
With bitter paragraph and caustic jest 

He gives to turbulence the day of rest ; 
Condemned this week, fresh rancour to instil, 
Or thrown aside, the next, for one who will. 
Alike undone, or if he praise or rail ; 

For this affects his safety, that his sale; 

He sinks, at last, in luckless limbo set, 

If loud, for libel; and if dumb, for debt. 


These lines, says James Smith, writing as Pope, were written 
with a pen dipped in Styx and plucked from Mercury’s left heel. 
It is noteworthy that Jekyll never became a cynic, like Rogers, 
and that he seems to have long cherished the memory of a loving 
wife soon taken from him, and to have maintained very harmo- 
aious and affectionate relations with his two sons. 


SALOME, 


Salome. A Tragedy in One Act. Translated from the French of Oscar 
Wilde. Pictured by Aubrey Beardsley. London: Mathews & Lane. 


T would be a sad spirit that could find no cheer in this little 
blue quarto, In the first place, it will be recollected that 
Salome was the play which filled Mr. Wilde with “temptations 
to belong to other nations,” and in particular to France. That 
was in its original form, and now that somebody has Englished it 
out of the French, or the Belgian, or whatever language it was 
originally published in, and that the fashionable Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley has “ pictured” it, we should think that Mr. Wilde 
would make himself wings like a dove, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea. Manchuria, we should suggest, as a 
retreat for him, or the Loochoo Archipelago; perhaps, even, he 
might win the honour of citizenship among the Too-Toos, At 
all events, his indignation with the cruel island of his birth, and 
its adjacent (and tyrannous) dependencies, must be complete. 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is a very clever young man, but we 
cannot think that his cleverness is quite agreeable to Mr. Wilde. 
Illustration by means of derisive parody of Félicien Rops, 
embroidered on to Japanese themes, is a new form of literary 
torture; and no one can question that the author of Salome is on 
the rack, There are ten plates in the book, besides two orna- 
mental borders ; and we know not one of these which will help 
the serious seeker after dramatic truth. Mr, Beardsley laughs at 
Mr. Wilde, and therefore we must claim the right to laugh at 
him, although we are very far, indeed, from questioning his 
talent. We are excessively pleased with “Enters Herodias,” a 
picture to which we return again and again. Here we see a sort 
of stage, with huge guttering candles set as footlights; in the 
orchestra stands Mr. Oscar Wilde himself, with emblems—the 
owl's head, the crutch-stick, long curled tresses that drop with 
essence; he hugs the book of Salome with one arm, and with the 
other he points to the stage, where an immense Herodias, of a 
Rowlandson type, insufficiently but magnificently habited, strolls 
along, conducted by (we suppose) John the Baptist, a naked man 
in a great white wig, carrying her soap, her powder-puff, and her 
domino ; her train is held by an elderly monster, cretinous and 
hydrocephalous, who lifts a mincing toe high into the air. If the 
sight of this design does not taxe the Ollendorff out of Mr. 
Wilde, we have no hope for him. 


Let us turn to the “ Toilette of Salome.” This is, as an illus- 
tration of the text, on a level with the naivetés of Bible pictures 
by such old Tuscans as Benozzo Gozzoli. If they brought the 
arts and crafts of Florence on to their canvas, so does Mr. 
Beardsley, with a vengeance, defy the historic probabilities. Salome, 
in an incredible Parisian costume of the year 1894, sits in front of 
a slender-legged table that is loaded with as many objects as was 
the toilette of Belinda. A Syrian slave of the first century, in 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and lace frills, with a domino on, powders 
her mistress’s face under a voluminous velvet hat. We are 
allowed to read the backs of Salome’s favourite books, and they 
explain her unseemly attitude towards Iokanaan ; we find among 
them Nana and Manon Lescaut and The Golden Ass, not to men- 
tion something worse. No wonder her conversation had an 
irreligious effect upon the Tetrarch. But what a fantastic way of 
illustrating a Biblical tragedy! We should like to test Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s bona fides by entrusting the Athalie of 
Racine to his care. Would he play the same pranks with Samson 
Agonistes as with Salome? We trow not; he is a wag, and he 
thinks Mr. Oscar Wilde fair game. 

This element of unbridled jocosity is so prominent in the illus- 
trations before us, that it embarrasses us in endeavouring to form 
an impression of Mr. Beardsley’s talent. Happily, we are not 
confined to these specimens of it, for he is giving us several 
opportunities of gauging his powers. As we have already said, 
we have no inclination to cheapen his talent. If he is, as we 
believe, a very young man, his natural gift in design is of extra- 
ordinary fulness and variety. We are, however, a little sorry 
that at this juncture of his career he should have brought forward 
the particular drawings before us, They suggest the imitation 
of Rops too closely, and sometimes, as in the marvellously decora- 
tive design called “The Peacock Skirt,” they borrow, without 
sufficient and indeed without any adaptation, the ritual of 
Japanese ornament. Mr. Beardsley must assimilate a style; it is 
not enough for him to reproduce at will variations on eccentric 
existing styles which please his temperament. We fancy that, in 
dealing with Salome, he has not cared to do more than indulge his 
ingenious predilection for the paradoxical and the fantastic. 


When we have had our fun out of these pictures, we are con- 
scious, however, that they are full of qualities that deserve a 
graver consideration. Mr. Beardsley’s treatment of large spaces 
of pure white and pure black, defined by delicate curving lines 
and sinuous arabesques, is very fascinating. His human figures, 
where they are not wilfully and preposterously ugly, have a rare 
beauty of composition. Nothing could be more charming, for 
instance, than the vignette on the last page, where Pierrot and 
a satyr are lifting the dead body of a girl into a lacquered metal 
box, out of which they have taken a huge powder puff in order 
to make room for her. It is like an allegory of the burial of the 
Muse of Congreve. The plate called “The Dancer's Revenge,” 
where Salome, in a paroxysm of ecstasy, leaps high into the air 
as she kisses the severed head of lokanaan, is highly original in 
itself and full of imaginative symbolism. But poor Mr. Wilde, 
what does he say to it all, and when does he start for Seringa- 
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BOOKS ON DIVINITY. 


Inspiration. Bampton Lectures for 1 By W. Sanday, D.D., Dean 
Ireland’s Poulener of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Aspects of Theism. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
aauty = the University of St. Andrews. London: Macmillan 
0. 


Theism and Human Nature. By William L. Davidson, LL.D. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


L bgpew Bampton Lectures for 1893 amply justify the high repu- 
tation enjoyed by their author for wide learning, absolute 
fearlessness, and perfect candour. Dr. Sanday goes straight to 
the root of all our difficulties, and tells us what, in the opinion of 
one of our leading scholars, is the nature of inspiration, as we see 
it actually at work in the Bible. But, before we can fairly enter 
upon this question, the ground must be cleared by ascertaining 
what the Bible itself is. Hence Dr. Sanday begins by an elaborate 
review of the whole canon. Perhaps he has been a little too 
thorough in this pioneer work, which has already been done by 
other bands. But, at any rate, an admirable summary of the 
evidence is laid before the reader, along with the inferences that 
may be drawn from it. In this critical part of the work Dr. 
Sanday has naturally little to say that is new. As regards the 
Old Testament he agrees in the main with Dr. Driver, but doubts 
whether there are any Maccabean Psalms at all. He fellows the 
misleading practice of treating the Law after the Prophets, but 
not without carefully noticing that in any case large portions of 
the Pentateuch are older than the oldest of the writing prophets, 
In the New Testament he questions the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, but maintains the authority of the other books. The 
Synoptic Gospels are composite, but their material was in exist- 
ence before the fall of Jerusalem. There are some points in 
which he may seem over-cautious, as in doubting whether the 
Gospels known to Papias were really our own; and some in 
which he may seem under-cautious, as in his estimate of the 
Gospel of St. Peter, in his guess that the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter was written by the author of the Petrine 
Apocalypse, and in his view that the peculiarities of certain 
patristic quotations are due to the catechist. But it is hazardous 
to differ from one who knows so much, and temerity is cer- 
tainly not a fault of the Ireland Professor. When he comes 
to grips with the main question, Dr. Sanday begins with the Old 
Testament Prophets. Their inspiration, he maintains, was no 
mere product of enlightened reflection, but a real objective gift. 
This is the point upon which everything turns, and the argu- 
ments by which it is supported are exceedingly good and well 
put. Especially forcible is the use made here of the continuity 
of the prophetic afflatus. From Moses to Malachi the same 
phrase is employed :—Thus saith the Lord. “Such an identity 
of language implies an identity of psychological fact behind it ; 
but, if an individual may be subject to delusions, it is another 
thing to say that a class so long extended could be subject to 
them—and to delusions with so much of method about them.” 
Inspiration, in its highest sense, was, in the Hebrew Church, a 
personal intermittent gift ; the prophet often waits for the word 
to come ; it was not given always, nor on all subjects; it exalted, 
but did not supersede, the intelligence. Perhaps Dr. Sanday 
goes a little too far in doubting the actuality of visions and 
voices. It can hardly be thought that Ezekiel did not see the 
chariot. From the Prophets the gift shades away down through 
the “secondary,” “applied” revelation of psalmist, lawgiver, 
historian, to that of the Hagiographa or the Apocrypha. It may 
be thought that Dr. Sanday hardly does justice to this, the 
permanent residuary gift, the inspiration of the Church at large. 
He gives an instructive criticism of Ecclesiastes, but thinks that 
Esther “does not even convey a very exalted moral.” It is 
characteristic of his perfect candour that he inserts a letter on 
this point from Mr. Lock of Keble, which will be read with 
interest. Mr. Lock discerns in Esther “a deep sense of vocation 
to do God’s work, a faith in self-sacrificing intercession, and a 
type of courage, loyalty, and patriotism such as is scarcely found 
elsewhere in the Bible.” This is the inspiration not of truth but 
of life, the inspiration of the Church at large, which, though it 
does not “add to the sum,” attests and actuates, the inspiration 
which guarantees and proves the other inspiration. The New 
Testament differs from the Old in its more sustained character, 
but it exhibits, in the main, the same features, It is a highly 
important remark that this inductive view of inspiration requires 
to be supplemented by the consideration of revelation as a whole, 
broadening down from truth to truth, through the Messianic 
prophecies to the Person of our Lord. And it is not less im- 
portant that Dr. Sanday insists upon the doctrine of Atonement 
and “ godly fear” as taught throughout the Bible. The book is 
the work of one who is not only a scholar, but fitted to be a 


leader of scholars. But it is a scholar’s book, and the reader 
must bear this in mind. “Have patience,” it seems to say 
throughout, “and we will tell you before long what you are to 
think.” But one of the points on which scholars have not made 
up their mind is the genuineness of the sayings of our Lord. It 
is here that the importance of “secondary,” “applied,” inspira- 
tion makes itself felt. The Gospels were written not, like 
Gibbon’s History, for people who knew little and cared less, 
Whatever their first shape, they grew up in the Church, among 
men who knew, who had themselves received the Spirit, and cared 
very deeply. 

Professor Knight's interesting volume on Aspects of Theism 
would have been perceptibly more interesting if he had begun 
by telling us exactly what he means by reality; or, in other 
words, what his own philosophy is. As it is, he makes rather 
wild work among the usual theistic arguments. Teleology is 
illusory, because a study of nature reveals signs of malevolence 
as well as signs of beneficence. But if this is so, it isso. We 
do not get rid of the difficulty by refusing to argue from final 
causes. And why should there be an evil deity because a serpent 
eats a frog any more than because a maneatsasheep? Ontology, 
again, is futile, because it is not lawful to reason from mind to 
matter. Yet the moment Professor Knight gets to work he finds 
the universe pervaded from centre to circumference by “ cosmic 
energy,” which is “a self-conscious Mind and Will.” But, if so, 
Mind is the real reality; and what becomes of the author's 
strictures on Descartes? Add, as Professor Knight adds, that 
this Mind is the Infinite Life of the Cosmos, and we get at once 
the idealism of Plotinus. Indeed, there is a good deal of Plotinus 
in Professor Knight. That the evidence of intuition is valid; 
that the faculty is rare, and needs assiduous training ; that God 
(the Greeks would never have called Him the Infinite) is know- 
able because Many, though One; that He is in the world, yet 
above it—all this is Neo-platonism, and it is singular that Pro- 
fessor Knight should speak of Plotinus as of one with whom he 
disagrees. The difference lies mainly in the mode in which the 
two writers attack the problem of personality. The modern 
holds that some spirits are finite; the ancient, that all are alike 
infinite, if we may use that term—all alike in God, yet individual, 
and, as far as spirits can be, disparate “like different sciences in 
the same mind.” Professor Knight would find Plotinus a mine 
well worth exploring; but he would have to dig in it, and not 
merely read about it. 

Another volume on the same subject is Theism and Human 
Nature, by Dr. W. L. Davidson. It consists of two sets of 
lectures, delivered at St. Andrews on the Burnett foundation in 
1892 and 1893. Dr. Davidson's method is critical ; in the first 
series of lectures historical, and in the second analytic. A host 
of writers, from Xenophanes to J. 8. Mill and Mr. Huxley, are 
passed under review, and, in one place or another, all the stcck 
topics are discussed. The treatment is better in the modern 
period than in the ancient. The book does not rise above the 
ordinary lecture-room level, but covers a wide range, and contains 
a large store of information. 

Bookbuyers must not be misled by the title of Mr. Knox 
Mitchell's translation from Harnack. The title on the back is 
History of Degma. Inside the cover it is more correctly given a3 
Outlines of the History of Dogma (London : Hodder & Stoughton), 
and this title should have been put on the back also, for the work 
here translated is not the Lehrbuch, but the Grundriss der 
Dogmengeschichte. The Grundriss is composed in a sort of pro- 
fessorial shorthand, unintelligible to any one who has not a con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject, and the translation is not 
such as to smooth away the difficulties. For instance, the 
ordinary reader, even the ordinary student, does not gain much 
information from the following sentence :—“ Epoch-making were 
the writings of F. Chr. Baur, in which the dogmatico-historic 
process, conceived to be sure in a one-sided way, was, so to speak, 
lived over again.” This is all that is said about Baur. 

A more useful translation is that of the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
by the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). 
Every care seems to have been taken to secure accuracy. The 
translation is made from Ciasca’s Latin, but the Latin has been 
compared with the Arabic by Dr. Neubauer; and again, Mr. 
Hill’s English has been corrected from the Arabic by Mr. Gray. 
There is an excellent introduction, in which Mr. Hill discusses 
with great clearness all the questions that have been raised about 
the Diatessaron. Finally, there are some useful appendices. Of 
these, the second exhibits in tabular form the relation between 
the Gospels and Tatian, and the tenth gives a translation of the 
Ephraem fragments. Thus the reader is enabled to see for him- 
self what Tatian omitted, and how far the original Syriac (Mr. 
Hill holds that it was Syriac and not Greek) differs from the 
existing Arabic. Such a book has long been wanted, and it is 
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fortunate that it should have been undertaken by so painstaking 
and methodical a person as Mr. Hill. 

Another interesting translation is that of Mibler's Symbolism 
(London: Gibbings & Co., Lim.) It is a well-known book, in 
which the doctrinal differences between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants are passed in review by a Roman Catholic professor 
of great learning and worth, It first appeared in 1832, and was 
not without influence on the English Church movement of that 
time. The translation is the work of Mr. J. B. Robertson, who 
has produced a clear and readable version. 

Stoics and Saints (Glasgow : Maclehose & Co.) is an ill-chosen 
title, for no one could be more unlike a Stoic than a Christian 
saint. The author is the late J. Baldwin Brown, an Inde- 
pendent minister of some note. The lives selected are those of 
Epictetus, Marcus, Bernard, Thomas of Canterbury, Francis of 
Assisi, Louis of France, and Wyclif. The treatment is popular, 
of the best sort of magazine style. 

The second volume of the Bible by Modern Light, carrying on 
the work from Moses to Judges, by Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
(London : Nisbet & Co.), calls for a word of praise. It is full of 
information and illustration, well written and well arranged. 

In his second volume on the Psalms (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton) Dr Maclaren treats of Psalms xxxix. to Ixxxix. It 
would have made things much clearer to the uninstructed if he 
had taken two more Psalms in his first volume, and so begun his 
second volume with the Second Book of the Psalter. As in his 
first volume, Dr. Maclaren gilds the fine gold and shows us how 
David would have put things if he had lived in the nineteenth 
century, but there is much good sense and sound teaching under 
his tinsel. He believes in King David, and there is much to be 
grateful for in this. 

The Rev. A. J, Harrison's Ascent of Faith (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton) contains two sets of lectures on the grounds of cer- 
tainty in science and religion. It is rather a disappointing book, 
compared with his former volumes, in which he described, with 
such zest and animation, the art of lecturing on evidences, 
Given the right audience and the dashing orator, with his black- 
board ready to hand, we can fancy that these lectures would go 
very well, What suits the platform admirably does not always 
meet the requirements of the armchair. Yet the lectures are full 
of good points and apt quotations from the best authors. Mr. 
Harrison shows very clearly how near the highest scientific 
thought comes to a definitely Christian belief. The two difficul- 
ties that appear to have met him most frequently are that evolu- 
tion may be interpreted as pointing to imperfection in the Creator, 
and that there seem to be traces of evil in the constitution of the 
world. The first calls for more systematic treatment than he has 
given it, or perhaps could give it in lectures of this description. 

The second rests mainly on the modern use of anesthetics. 
Neither the Bible nor philosophy tells us that pain is an evil. 

Dr. George Smith’s Conversion of India (John Murray) 
gives an account of Christian mission-work in the Indian penin- 
sula from the earliest to the latest times. It would have been 
better if all the earlier chapters had been omitted. A writer 
who speaks of Pantenus as having “ mastered the Platonism of 
Pythagoras,” and regards St. Francis Xavier as only a superior 
kind of idolater, is more likely to limit knowledge than to ex- 
tend it. But the book gives a useful account of English mission- 
work with hcpeful statistics. There are also some instructive re- 
marks on the present attitude of the great castes and the Mo- 
hammedans towards Christianity. 

In The Church and the Civil Power (London: Bemrose & Sons, 
Lim.) Dr. A. T. Wirgman treats of the relation of the Church 
to the State in England, Ireland, America, and thecolonies. The 
little book is clear and well written, and furnishes a good histo- 
tical outline of the subject. Mr. Wirgman would like to see a 
Patriarch of Canterbury, not appointed by Mr. Gladstone, and 
supported by a spiritual Court of Appeal. The present condition 
of the Church is that of a man in chains, to whom the oppressor 
says, “I will not unloose your fetters unless you give me your 
purse.” Dr. Wirgman thinks that we must have patience, and 
that Disestablishment will probably unlock the fetters for a con- 
sideration, for “ garnish,” as it used to be called at Newgate. 
But what freedom is it that he wants precisely? He “thanks 
God that he is a thorough High Churchman.” Suppose that, 
after he had been robbed by Erastians, his Patriarch was just 
4s hard upon him as the Courts of law? Dr. Wirgman sends 
oe little volume of sermons, The Spirit of Liberty (Bemrose 

). 

Other sermons on our list are The Son of Man among the Sons 
of Men, by the Bishop of Ripon (London: Isbister & Co., Lim.) ; 
The Burning Bush, also by the Bishop of Ripon (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.); and The Book of Revelation, by the Rev. F. 
Shaw (Cambridge: Macmillan & Powes). With these may be 


reckoned The Hebrew Twins, by the late Dr. Samuel Cox (T. Fisher 
Unwin), a series of discourses on Jacob and Esau, gossipy, diffuse, 
and impulsive, but not without penetration. 

The lives of the Patriarchs, and the history of the Exodus 
down to the death of Moses, form the subject of Dr. W. E. 
Blaikie’s Heroes of Israel (London: Nelson & Sons), The nar- 
rative is conceived in the now usual picturesque style, and orna- 
mented with the usual archwology. It deserves a word of 
commendation, though there is too much rhetoric, and the rhetoric 
sometimes becomes bombast. 

Manchester people ought to find something to interest them 
in the Recollections of the Rev. G. Huntington (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) A good many of these reminiscences are sug- 
gested by the Cathedral, or, as it used to be and probably is still 
called, t’owd Church, where the author was at one time Clerk in 
Orders. Things were oddly managed in that smoky church in 
bygone days, and this part of the book might easily have been 
made more amusing. But there are many good stories, includ- 
ing one of a Pembrokeshire parson, who went out in his surplice 
to shoot a hare in the snow. We are sorry to add that he hit it. 
The volume contains papers on Bishops Lee, Fraser, Wilberforce, 
Thirlwall, and other interesting personages. 

The Blessed Gerard Majella (London: Charles M. Rock) 
was born at Muro, near Naples, in 1726. He was first a tailor, 
then a valet, and finally joined the Redemptorist Order as 
lay brother. His miracles were beyond count. On one occasion, 
when he forgot to cook the dinner of the community, angels 
came and cooked it for him, apparently providing the food as 
well. A cold-blooded reviewer hardly knows what to make of 
such a story as is told by the Rev. O. R. Vassall, and bears the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan. 

In another Roman Catholic publication Mrs. Abel Ram tells 
very attractively the story of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) from the day when the work was 
begun at St. Servan by two servant girls, Marie Jamet and 
Jeanne Jugan,to the present day when the Little Sisters have 
nearly three hundred houses scattered all over the world. 

We have received also An Introduction to the Greek Testament, 
an elementary grammar and reader, by T. D. Hall, M.A. 
(John Murray); Nature as a Book of Symbols, a graceful inter- 
pretation of the parables of earth and sky, by W. Marshall 
(Hodder & Stoughton); Christ in the Talmud, from the 
German of Dalman and Laible, translated and edited by the 
Rev. A. W. Streane (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.) ; Lessons 
of Holy Scripture Illustrated from Poets, Vol. Il, by the Rev. 
J. H. Wanklyn (London: Bemrose & Sons, Lim.); and The 
Religion of Jesus, by J. A. Picton, M.P. (London: Clarke 
& Co.) 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. London: Macmillan & Co. 


ie the course of one of the essays which form this volume, 
Mr. Henry James regrets, or apologizes for a tendency to 
regret, “the extinction of the pleasant fashion of the literary 
portrait.” We are hardly prepared to admit the fact, although, 
when we come to think of it, it is true that the particular form 
of literary monograph which takes a person and a talent in com- 
bination, and makes a picture of the result, is growing rarer in 
this country. In France, of course, it is almost as prominent as 
ever, although even there the tendency to shorten everything, to 
cut the essay down to the form of the newspaper article, is tend- 
ing to merge the portrait of the author in an impression of one 
of his books. Mr. Henry James, at all events, remains true to 
the old order of composition. Of the eleven essays here called 
Partial Portraits, nine are of the class which he assumes to be 
extinct. These deal, in summarized fashion, with nine modern 
figures of more or less prominence, and endeavour to give a 
picture or portrait of the personage seen through his talent. 

Of the subjects of these essays, all belong to the present 
century. Two—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and M. Alphonse 
Daudet—are still alive; one—Miss Woolson—was still with us 
when these sheets went to press. The rest are Emerson, George 
Eliot, Anthony Trollope, Guy de Maupassant, and Turgénieff, 
with the addition of Mr. George du Maurier as an artist; this 
essay seems a little out of place in the volume. Partial Por- 
traits also contains a critical “ conversation” on Daniel Deronda, 
and the inevitable lecture on “ The Art of Fiction,” which we do 
wish our eminent novelists would rather practise than profess. 
The reader who is familiar with Mr. James's critical method is 
now in a position to comprehend of what this volume consists. 
He knows what he has to expect. He will listen to a great 
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number of ingenious, and sometimes profound, remarks, each 
bearing in greater or less degree upon the subject in hand. He 
will not expect breadth of treatment, for that Mr. James dreads, 
and perhaps disdains. He will not find anything said very positively 
or very startlingly, for Mr. James pronounces nothing suddenly, 
or without infinite subtle reservations. He will, perhaps, be 
irritated at the incessant analysis, and call it wire-drawn; at the 
near-sighted groping among details, and call it timid. But, if he 
is an honest lover of literature, he will recognize, once more, the 
better features which have always characterized Mr. Henry James 
as a critic. 


It is vain to review such a book as this, in the ordinary way. 
It is so little concerned with facts, and so much with ideas and 
opinions, that criticism, in any detail, must resolve itself into 
approval or disapproval of single sentences. Reviewing in the 
Dr. Fell manner would be very easy in this case, but very use- 
less. This may be said, that those who are interested in Mr. 
Henry James’s retrospects of that New England from which he 
has so long been an exile will find much to please them in the 
first essay, the one on Emerson; that those who, without show- 
ing impatience, can allow the author, in his own way, to lead 
them whither he will around the confines of a literary reputation, 
will certainly be rewarded by accepting his guidance on visits to 
“ George Eliot ” and “Guy de Maupassant.” On the other hand, 
those to whom Mr. Henry James is most welcome when he 
describes, in his inimitable way, some incident which has come 
under his personal knowledge, or some being whom he has 
privately known, will be specially attracted to the “Ivan 
Turgénieff,” where, always in perfect taste, much is picturesquely 
told which is commonly concealed by Mr. James's critical 
discretion. 

After what we have said of the contents of Partial Portraits, 
it is probable that English readers may feel a certain surprise in 
seeing Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson take her place among 
the other personages, all of whom, without exception, are of 
acknowledged fame. Such surprise, it is possible, may at this 
particular moment be felt less than at any cther, the singularly 
tragic fate of Miss Woolson having just now occupied the news- 
papers. But it remains true that the author of Anne and of 
East Angels is much less read in this country than in America. 
Mr. James's essay will do good if it directs English readers to a 
small series of extremely careful and delicate novels which possess 
some of the elements of permanent value. 

We are disposed to call Mr. James’s attention, not for the first 
time, to a merely mechanical disadvantage which he persists in 
superadding to his books. No other writer of his rank is so fond 
of long, unbroken paragraphs. Again and again, as we open 
Partial Portraits, our eye is confronted by two absolutely full 
and undivided pages. Mr. James cannot be conscious how great 
an annoyance and discouragement this is to the reader's atten- 
tion. We are not pleading, of course, for snip-snap sentences, 
half a dozen on a page; but one break of the line there should 
be, we think, in every page, certainly one in every page-opening. 
Mr. James hes one paragraph here (pp. 234-39) of 155 lines, and 
another (pp. 390-95) of not fewer than 176 lines. This is really 
preposterous, and if we were his publishers we would break these 
pages up, in the final revise, without giving him the opportunity 
to expostulate. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Les artistes célébres.—Michiel van Miereveldt et Par 
Havard. Paris: Librairie del Art. son gendre. Par Henry 


Le salon de Madame Helvétius ; Cabanis et les idéologues. Par A. Guillois, 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


A vau l'rau, Par J.K. Huysmans. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 
Edmond Gondinet—Thédtre complet. Tome iii. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


taper may have been not a few numbers of the Artistes 

célébres series more interesting, from the point of view of 
pure art, than that which M. Henry Havard has devoted to 
the Dutch portrait-painter Miereveldt ; but there have been very 
few more interesting to turn over from the historical and biogra- 
phical point of view. For he has produced, in full-page plates, 
a gallery of wonderfully fine portraits, of people in almost every 
case interesting and memorable. Miereveldt’s characteristic gift 
being dignity rather thin grace, he has succeeded somewhat 
better with men than «omen; but, of course, it is impossible to 
eay how far this was the fault of his sitters in the latter case. 
Of one of these, Elizabeth Stuart, “Goody Palegrave,” Queen of 
Bohemia, and so forth, «e know, indeed, that not a little of her 
grandmother's charm an’ power over men had descended to her. 
There are two portraits of her here, painted at no great distance 
of time (et. 25 and 33), but showing a great difference, due, no 


doubt, to her troubles, and resembling each other little, except 
in the nose, which is long and full of character. Neither 
can be called beautiful, but the face is full of attraction and 
power, and one understands Lord Craven. This picture, like all 
the others, is remarkable for the immense pains which Miereveldt 
took in rendering the details of dress, lace, embroidery, and so 
forth. These two things, indeed—the force and dignity of his 
heads and the delicate beauty of the dress—were his strong 
points, and the early seventeenth century lent itself well to both, 
as the names of a few of his subjects will show. Here is “Sir 
John van Olden Barneveldt,” a stately presence worthy to be set 
as frontispiece to the fine play that Mr. A. H. Bullen rescued 
from oblivion; here is Dudley Carleton, Lord Dorchester, with 
all the Elizabethan nobility of physiognomy in his face; here 
Ernest of Mansfeld, and Maurice of Nassau, and the Baron 
of Thurn and Taxis. Here is George Villiers, with a wonder- 
ful lace collar, and a countenance which is not only the 
handsomest of the book, but goes far to justify “Steenie,” 
if there is any faith in physiognomy, from some at least of 
the charges against him. His portrait, from which, by the 
way, those who believe in the theory that a peculiar kind of 
melancholy in the face forebodes premature and violent death, 
might draw confirmation of their belief, is followed, owing to 
accident or intention, by the prettiest woman's face here—that of 
Amelie of Solms, Princess of Orange. Louise de Coligny, William 
the Silent’s wife, looks intelligent and kindly rather than hand- 
some; but her very odd coiffure and singular double collar 
may affect her looks. Prince Frederick Henry of Bohemia, 
Elizabeth’s son and Rupert’s brother, is “a barne, a very pretty 
barne,” and then comes his unlucky father, with too large eyes 
and a mouth which looks as if it would be feeble if the 
moustache would let it be seen fully. Gaspard de Coligny 
(Chatillon) is no beauty, but they say that the numberless 
ciphers on his scarf are monograms of his lady-loves; and you 
never saw such an ambassador as the learned Camerarius. The 
great Grotius grins too much and looks both pedant and prig; 
but there is no mistake about Gustavus Adolphus, and as little 
about Oxenstiern. In fact, the Chancellor has a more human, 
though a less refined, face than the King. 


There is not very much, except in the earlier part of M. Guillois's 
book, about Mme. Helvétius herself, the Lorraine damsel, pretty, 
pedigreed, and penniless, who, just in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, married the philosopher, fermier général, and author of 
De Tesprit. The second title describes it better ; for it is mainly 
occupied with the last of the many societies which this rich and 
hospitable lady gathered round her, and which did not take form 
very much before her death, in 1800. The members of this 
société d' Auteuil included, though they did not entirely consist 
of, those “ideologists” whom Napoleon alternately sneered at 
and rather assiduously courted—Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, 
Fauriel, Gérando, Guinguené, and others. They were very respect- 
able men in their way ; but, except Cabanis and Tracy, with that 
relic of an older society, Volney, they were not persons of the 
first talent. It would be rather hard to urge this against them, 
however, considering that in their day France had exactly three 
persons of genius, and no more—Napoleon, Chateaubriand, and 
perhaps Madame de Staél. Such as they were, however, they 
were clever and not uninteresting, and M. Guillois has made a 
readable book about them. 


We are not certain whether this little book is or is not the 
first French edition of M. Huysmans’ A vau Jeau. It originally 
appeared, unless we mistake, in Belgium some dozen years ago— 
when the trick of making a story out of a merely uncomfortable 
incident, or set of incidents without any story at all, was really 
almost as new as it seems to some of our callow writing young 
at this moment. M. Huysmans was always clever, and the 
history of the wretched existence of M. Folantin, the usual 
Civil Service clerk, in his struggles to attain bon souper, bon 
gite et le reste, is recounted with immense pains and ingenuity. 
Nowhere are the sufferings of the bachelor in his quest of 
“human nature’s daily food” more conscientiously and 
touchingly described ; and, provided the reader staves off that 
favourite question of Momus, horrid god, “Was this worth 
doing?” it may be admitted to be well done. 

The third volume of the Thédtre complet of the prolific and 
ingenious M. Gondinet (Je Scribe de nos jours, as some have called 
him) contains Le plus heureux des trois, Les révoltées, Le club, 
and Les convictions de papa—works produced between 1870 and 
1877, except the second, which is in its thirtieth year. 


We have received two of the cheap French classics for schools, 
which M. Léon Delbos has edited for Messrs. Williams & Norgate— 
Corneille’s Horace and a selection of La Fontaine's Fables. The 
print is as much better than that of the cheap French Classics of 
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not so very long ago as the price is less; and the introductions 
and notes—the latter fuller in the case of La Fontaine than of 
Corneille—though not attempting the elaborate, are good and 
sufficient of their kind. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE late Mr. John Bradshaw's contribution to the “ Rulers 
of India” series—Sir Thomas Munro (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press)—is a sound and adequate sketch of one of the 
most distinguished soldiers and administrators who are associated 
with the making of the Madras Presidency. It is sad to think 
that the author did not live to see his work in print. From Sir 
William Hunter's brief memorial note prefixed to this volume we 
learn that Mr. Bradshaw had, with characteristic zeal, spent his 
last brief holiday in verifying certain historical data in South 
Arcot, although it was known that cholera was rife in that 
district. He contracted the disease, and returned to Madras 
only to die. Thus in the latest of his undertakings he showed 
himself to be, as Sir William Hunter remarks, “a patient 
searcher into the local sources of Indian History.” His biography 
of Munro is a conscientious and capable work. The story of 
Munro's long and remarkable career is told with excellent clear- 
ness and force. Like Clive, Munro was successful as a fighting 
man and as an administrator; and, as with Clive, his life was 
marked by vicissitudes. He possessed daring and coolness, and 
was rich in resources. Above all, he was one of those men of 
action whom no sudden crisis or emergency make nervous or 
fearful of their official responsibilities. His powers of judgment 
are illustrated in his striking correspondence with the victor of 
Assaye, and in the notable letter, dated April 28, 1792, in which he 
criticized the terms of peace settled with Tipi Sultan. This letter 
on the peace and Lord Cornwallis is a masterpiece of criticism. 
In seven years all Munro's prophetic fears were realized. After 
having “ scotched” Tipii and left him with half his possessions, we 
were compelled to crush him altogether, and take Seringapatam. 
With regard to the peace of 1792, Munro writes:—“ At this 
rate we shall be all Quakers in twenty years more.” Those who 
desire peace, he wisely argues, should secure to themselves the 
power of commanding it. There is nothing more fatal than con- 
ciliation in the wrong place—a superfluity which has caused 
infinite trouble at sundry times. 

The second volume of France of To-Day (Rivington, Percival, 
& Co.) brings to a conclusion the interesting and fruitful tour of 
Miss Betham-Edwards, the chief features of which we discussed 
in noticing her first volume, some eighteen months since. In 
matters agricultural, educational, commercial the author records 
progress, be the field of study Normandy or Savoy, Brittany or 
Provence. Indeed, the prosperity of France under the Republic 
calls forth the repeated admiring comments of Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Even “ poor Savoy” is aterm of no meaning. Near 
Aix-les- Bains a lady farmer told the author some truths. The 
peasants were richer than her own class, for instance, and she 
pointed out a peasant who had just bought land of her for 50,000 
francs. Miss Betham-Edwards studied the “sordid peasantry” 
& good deal, and from her pictures of their estate you would con- 
clude they were well endowed, not to say exceedingly thriving. 
The peasant as he is painted by Zola does not, according to 
her, exist; though we own that we should like to know 
where those examples of the class who so often figure in 
the French law-courts come from. Or, if there is anything at 
all like him, he is not to be found among the peasant proprietors, 
but in the land of tenant-farmers in the Pays de Caux. It is well 
to have these illusions dissipated. No wonder is it that they 
are so general when people stay at home and read Zola, instead of 
investigating things for themselves. Miss Betham-Edwards did 
not meet one English tourist on her journey from Boulogne to 
Calais by way of Hesdin, Arras, Vitry-en-Artois, Douai, Lille, 
St. Omer. She adds, a propos of Zola, that the “reception ac- 
corded in England to Zola” astounded thoughtful French people, 
“and being in France at the time I had to blush for my country 
people.” Really, without blushing, Miss Betham-Edwards might 
have explained to her French friends the true significance of that 
performance. The treatment of farm-stock in many districts is 
touched upon with natural warmth. We cannot but pity the un- 
happy watch-dog—une machine 2 aboyer—chained up the whole of 

is life in a miserable pen some two yards square. Consider, 
also, the unhappy sheep, stalled in stables, and the cows fed on 
beet pulp—what mutton, and what milk! And these are signs of 
“High Farming” in the Pas de Calais (38-214). There is a good 
deal about asparagus-growing in the volume, and one little story, 
which we have read with the satisfaction that becomes the friend 
of English farmers. A certain M. Touzard informed the author 


that he had despatched to a town in England some “ magnificent ” 
asparagus, which was returned to him as “ wholly unsaleable” 
by the consignee. He said it was the green kind, as grown in 
England, that his customers liked. On this little story Miss 
Betham-Edwards remarks, “There is no accounting for tastes.” 
Cordially we echo the sentiment. There is no accounting for the 
taste that prefers the huge coarse bleached French asparagus to 
the delicate flavour of the purplish-green—not green—English 
asparagus. The choicest asparagus raised is grown in England ; 
and, with a little enterprise, there might be grown all that is 
needed between April and July. It is surprising to be told that 
“none can explain” the thriving of asparagus along the seaboard 
of Aigues-Mortes. There is nothing to explain. It is the nature 
of asparagus, and of sea-kale, and many another plant, to flourish 
in saline soil and air, 

If there be any persons still vext as to the identity of 
“ Junius,” we would commend them to study “ Junius” Revealed 
(Longmans & Co.), wherein Mr. H. R. Francis, the grandson of 
Sir Philip Francis, offers—to quote his page-heading—“ absolute 
proof of Sir Philip Francis’s authorship of the Junius Letters.” 
The “ absolute proof” now put forth confirms the conclusion of 
Chabot, the expert, who decided that the “ notes” of Junius and 
the writing of Sir Philip Francis were from the same hand. It 
is, in fact, the handwriting test that is conspicuous in the curious 
story told by Mr. Francisof the writing which the younger Woodfall 
recognized at sight,and with much excitement, as “the feigned hand 
of Junius.” There are who attach little importance to handwriting 
evidence. The absolute proof, in this instance, will appear to 
them as neither absolute nor proof. They will put against the 
younger Woodfall’s recognition of the feigned hand the emphatic 
denial of the elder Woodfall that Sir Philip was the writer of 
the Letters. On the other hand, there is abundance of evidence 
of another kind, evidence of coincidence chiefly, the cumulative 
effect of which, as marshalled by Mr. Taylor, and now by Mr. 
Francis, leads inevitably to the conclusion that none but Sir 
Philip could have written the Letters, This has been the 
opinion of almost everybody who has studied the question for the 
last seventy years. In the latter part of his interesting book, Mr. 
Francis relates some pleasant stories of his grandfather's manner 
of speech and deportment. When his grandchildren visited him, 
he would call in a sonorous voice, “ Bring chocolate; young 
ravens must be fed!” When the atmosphere of the nursery was 
ruffled with rebellious airs, he would exclaim, “ What! Those 
green dragons, those sucking furies, do they rebel?” And when 
the author complained of ill-treatment in the nursery, his grand- 
father would flourish a ponderous stick, and threaten in good 
blank verse—“ Bring them to me, and I’ll contund them all!” 
There is a good deal Junian in this style of declamation, 

Mr. Standish O’Grady’s story of “ mysterious disappearance,” 
Lost on Du Corrig (Cassell & Co.), is devised with much 
ingenuity, and there is novelty in the incidents of the hero's en- 
forced sojourning in “caverns measureless to man,” and his 
gallant efforts to escape by the rocky tunnels of a sunless sea. 
It isa clever example of the kind of story which Poe first per- 
fected, in which invention and ingenuity are active qualities. 

The Beauty of Boscastle, by T. Mullett Ellis (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), is a lengthy and wild melodrama of love and 
jealousy, sadly wanting in coherence and form, yet marked by 
episodes of real power. But the author has frittered away in a 
diffuse and shapeless narrative what might have been, with 
some command of the storyteller’s craft, a strong and impressive 
story. 

Mr. William Tirebuck’s volume of short stories or sketches, 
The Little Widow, and other Episodes (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), 
comprises some fresh and well-finished studies of character, as the 
old Lrish second-hand clothesman in “Our Belina.” Not a few 
of the other stories are in no sense notable, however, and of wire- 
drawn thinness. The best of the whole set is “ Tewkins’s Two 
Wives,” a study of dualism in an ordinary life, presented with 
capital effect and no little humour. 

Two volumes of the “ Badminton Library,” in the new edition 
issued by Messrs. Longmans & Co., Golf, by Horace G. Hutchinson, 
and Cricket, by A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, appear 
“ thoroughly revised,” and with considerable additions The chapter 
on “Single Wicket” in the latter volume seems to us much too 
meagre. Mr. Lyttelton observes tha t- fo'm of the game has 
been practically dead since 1850. We ‘hivk this issomewhat exag- 
gerated. Besides the two matche: he mentions played by Hay- 
ward, Carpenter, and Tarrant “ about the year 1862,” there was 
a fair amount of single-wicket playing in the country thirty years 
ago. There was, for instance,a notable North and South match— 
in 1863, we believe—played at the old Middlesex County Ground, 
Islington. The umpire was busy on this oecasion, as few of the 
players knew anything of the rules of single wicket. Yet “the 
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effect” was decidedly not “ generally depressing,” as it should 
have been, according to Mr. Lyttelton. 

In the “Border” edition of Redgauntlet (Nimmo), two 
volumes, Mr. Andrew Lang refers to the personal kind of 
interest that attaches to what is, on other grounds, one of the 
most interesting novels of the series. Redgauntlet, indeed, is 
strong enough to stand with the best of its companions, apart 
from the illustration it offers of Scott's sympathy with 
Jacobitism and the autobiographical interest which belongs to 
it. The contemporary public know nothing of the latter source 
of interest. Had they known what Lockhart afterwards made 
known, it is pessibie that the novel would not have been coldly 
received, as, oddly enough, it was. It is difficult to believe that 
there were many readers like Lady Louisa Stuart, who found 
“no story” in Redgauntlet. Lady Louisa, like most ladies, was 
capricious in judging books. Mr. Lang cites from the proof- 
sheets of the novel some interesting additions and corrections by 
Scott and some instances of his sturdy resistance to the improving 
art of the blundering Ballantyne. Among the illustrations we 
note two fine etchings—landscape subjects—by Mr. Frank 
Short ; Sir J. D. Linton’s picturesque study, “ Nanty Ewart,’ 
and Mr. W. Hole’s vigorous etching of the ghostly scene in Red- 
gauntlet’s hall when Steenie gets his receipt. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson is the illustrator of the “ Dryburgh ” 
edition of St. Ronan’s Well (A. & C. Black), and shows his 
wonted skill in the capital drawings of “ Meg Dods and Tyrrel,” 
“Binks and Tyrrel,” “Etherington and Mowbray at Piquet,” 
and the scene of the duel. 


The once anonymous author of that delightful volume of a 
schoolmaster’s stories, Cop and Gown Comedy (A. & C. Black), 
unveils, in a second edition, as Mr. Ascott R. Hope, who assures 
us that his book is all fiction. We are not in the least abashed 
for having spoken of the author as that rare creature, a school- 
master blessed with humour, Mr. Ascott Hope's stories are 
still “a schoolmaster’s stories,” and they prove once again that 
there is no true story so true as that which is compact of humour 
and imagination. 


From Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. we have received a new 
edition of the late Mr. T. W. Beale’s Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary, revised and considerably augmented by Mr. H. G. 
Keene. 


Among other new editions we note Life on the Lagoons, by 
Horatio F. Brown (Rivington, Percival, & Co.) ; Pietro Ghisleri, 
by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan & Co.), one volume; Stand 
Fast, Craig Royston by William Black (Sampson Low & Co.) ; 
Timar’s Two Worlds, by Maurus Jokai, authorized translation 
by Mrs. Hegan Kennard (Blackwood & Sons); Blanche, Lady 
Falaise, by J. H. Shorthouse (Macmillan & Co.); How to be 
Happy though Married (Fisher Unwin); and The Last Days of 
Pompeii, with illustrations by Joseph M. Gleeson (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) 


We have also received The Clergy Directory for 1894 (J.S. 
Phillips), a complete clerical directory and parish guide, with 
lists of parishes, chaplains, patrons, societies connected with the 
Church, and other useful information; The Campaign Guide 
(Edinburgh : Douglas), fifth edition, an Election Handbook for 
Unionist Speakers, indispensable to everybody actively engaged in 
preparing for the approaching General Election; the seventeenth 
edition of Messrs, W. Jordan and F, Gore-Browne’s Handy 
Boor on the Formation, Management, and Winding-up of Joint- 
Stock Companies (Jordan & Sons); Vol. IX. of Speeches by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, edited by A. W. Hutton and 
H. J. Cohen, comprising the speeches of 1886-1888, with a 
portrait after Mr. J. McLure Hamilton's painting now in the 
Luxembourg, Paris ; Economic Geology of the United States, 
by Ralph S. Tarr, B.S. (Macmillan & Co.); Secularism ; 
its Progress and its Morals, by John M. Bonham (Putnam's 
Sons); Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, by the late 
Rev. T. W. Webb (Longmans & Co.), Vol. L, fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged by the Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. ; Land Systems in Australasia, by William Epps (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) ; The Hygienic Prevention of Consumption, 
by J. Edward Squire, M.D. (Griffin & Co.); Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, by Josephine Shaw Lowell (Putnam’s 
Sons); The Antiquary (Elliot Stock), a Magazine devoted to the 
Study of the Past, Vol. XXVIII. ; Elementary Trigonometry, by 
H. 8. Hall and S. R. Knight (Macmillan & Co.); On Riemann's 
Theory of Functions, from the German of Felix Klein, by Frances 
Hardcastle (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes); Selected Letters 
of Mendelssohn, edited by W. F. Alexander (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.); Manon Lescaut, in English, illustrated by Conconi, 
Marold, and Rossi (Routledge & Sons), “Guillaume’s 


Nelumbos”; What our Daughters Can Do for Themselves, by 
Mrs. H. Coleman Davidson (Smith, Elder, & Co.), a Handbook 
of Women’s Employments; The Schoolmistress, a Farce in three 
acts, by Arthur W. Pinero (Heinemann); Theism; or, the 
Religion of Common Sense, by the Rev. Charles Voysey (Williams 
& Norgate); Lessons in our Laws, by H. F. Lester (Cassell & 
Co ), Part L., second edition; Nature Notes, No. 50, edited by 
James Britten, F.L.S. (Bale & Sons; Elliot Stock), the Maga- 
zine of the Selborne Society ; Summary of Six Illustrated Lectures 
on English Church History, by the Rev. C. Arthur Lane (South 
Kensington : IIutchings) ; Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (Watt & Son); Report of Annual Meeting of 
the Bimetallic League at Manchester (Effingham Wilson); and 
Report of the Commissioners of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Free 
Public Library for the year 1893. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The Publisher of the Satcrpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs, R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 SourHampron Street, Strayp, Lonpor. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


M ESSRS. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to special 
instructions are executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 


MOURNING ann HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 
A SPECIALITE. 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, ONE SHILLING. 
SEVENTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, March 31, at 3.0. 


Vocalists: Madame Fanny Moody end Mr. harles Manners. Pianist, Maile. 
Kleeberg. The Grand Orchest:a. Conductor, Mr August Manns, Numbered Seats, 2s. and 
4s. ; Unnumbered seats, Is 


Reval SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.— ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY, —= a SELECTION from the ETCHE!) WOKKS 
of OLD MASTERS. NOW OPEN at the SOCLELY’S GALLERY, 5a Pall Mall East 
from Ten till Six._A. STEWART, Secretary. 


J APANESE OBJECTS of ART (Ancient). 
Fine Old Netsukés Lacquers, Bronzes, Embroideries, Colour Prints, and other Art 
Works of Old Japan. 
8. EIDA, IMPORTER, 217 PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


O PUBLISHERS and Others.—_GREGOROVIUS, 

GESCHICHTE der STADT ROM. 8 volumes. An English Translation 
the seventh vol. has been left among the MSS, of a late literary gentleman. It w li be = 
freely at the ne 7 of whoever will undertake to revise, complete, and publish it with an 
acknowledgment . decease d's share in in the work,—Address, B., Lodge, Portarlington 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 
Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 


Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BOVRIL. 


WHEN USED IN THE PREPARATION OF 


SOUPS, GRAVIES, ENTREES, &c. 


SECURES THE PERFECTION OF 


APPETISING, NOURISHING, 


AND 


ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Of All Grocers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
PERMANENT PASTURE, from 23s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per acre, 
TEMPORARY PASTURE, from 17s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. per acre. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS CENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READINC. 


HOTELS, 
QATLANDS PARK HOTEL, WALTON-ON-THAMES, 


Seventeen miles from London, Waterloo Station, formerly the favourite residence of 
H.R.H. the late Duke of York. Charmingly situated in its own extensive picturesque 
grounds, beautifully wooded. Extensive views, delightful shady retreats a: sheltered 
waks. Newly decorated and partially refurnished. Family suites, large airy bedrooms. 
Home comforts. Tennis courts. 

Table d'Hote. Inclusive terms, 10s. 6d.. 12s., and 15s. per day. 
Excellent stabling.—Address, MANAGER. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO ASSURERS ARE :— 


A greatly LARGER ORIGINAL ASSURANCE forthe premium 
charged—generally as much as 20 or 25 per cent.—without sacrifice 
of any portion of the Profits. 


In addition, LARGE PROFITS may be expected to accrue to 
good lives, for whom EXCLUSIVELY the SURPLUS is reserved. 


The SURPLUS at last Division (1887) was £1,051,035, which, 
after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 policies entitled. 


Next Division of Surplus as at close of 1894. 
Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


Ack | 30° | | 40t | 45 | 50 | 55 
During Life ...... €1 18 £2 1 6/£2 6 10/£2 14 59/£4 17/£5 111 
| 21 Payments .. 2126 2154/30 2 3 75 3176) 4121) 510 2 


* A person of 30 may thus secure £1,000 at death by yearly payment of £20 15s., 
which would generaily elsewhere assure (with profits) £800 only ; or may secure 
£1,000 by 21 payments of £27 138. 4d.—being thus free of payment after age 50. 


t At 40 the Premium ceasing at 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 24,—about the same 
as most Offices require during whole of life. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, being for year 1893. 
New Assurances, £1,124,700. Premiums, £602,550. 
Income, £959,900. Claims, £410,100. 


More than half of the members, who died in 1893, had Bonuses averaging close 
on 50 per cent, of their policies which participated. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS. 


London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROVAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, Ec. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 18@3—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL. 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 
Unrivalled situation, in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Near 
the best shops, &c. 
Table d"hote, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. 

Unequalled ne situation. O; ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Readin, 

nequalied C Excellent Wines. Moderate Tariff. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


— ILFRACOM BE HOTEL. The 
e and o 
itty = Easter Torin 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, S>utbampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini y when 


not drawn belo 
SAVINGS Debairaenr. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives smal} 


sume on de t, and allows interest monthiy on each gempites £i. 
BIRK ‘ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English C man, who holds extensive Coffee lands 
the hills, has VAC ior PUPILS. ‘Yerms for one year's with 
For pr Henry F. TrarKs, Esq., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent 
08) Fox 
Messrs. Peirce, & Co, 2 Lime Street Squar London, E.C. 


HIBBERT LECTURES 1894. 


A COURSE of EIGHT I -ECTURES on m “ CHRISTIANITY, in its MOST SIMPLE 
and INTELLIGIBLE FORM " will be de'ivered by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt.. Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, at the Portman Kooms, Baker 
Street. on the following viz. :— Monday, 16th, Thureday, Monday, 23rd, hurs- 
day, 26th, and Monday, and Thursday, 3rd, Monday. 7th, and Thur sday, 10th, 

. Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without pazment 

rsons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their me and addres-es 

to Messrs. Wi1LLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.. not later than 

Saturday, April 7th; and as soon as possible after that date a SL 
&s the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Comes of  Lemeures will also be delivered by Dr. DRUMMOND at Oxford, in — 


anchester College, on of follow i: T 
24th, and Friday, arth. Apri and Tuesday, Ist, Friday. 4th, Tuesday. “ih. Fridays 
Tageday, 15th. and F rriday, 18th, May, at 5 P.M. ‘Admission to 


Oxford ‘Course will be free 


P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 

Children, and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling ond 
irritation, inducing cough, and affecting 
TH ROAT voice. For these symptoms use EPFS'S bLY. 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
AND at the moment they are excited by the ac: 
of sucking, the Glycerine in there agreeable 
—— becomes actively healing. Sold in 
COUGH es, 7}4.: tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled “JAMES 
REPS & OO, {Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 y, London.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, £c. 
won Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guiness upwards. 
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SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Con shore Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


{ OBEER* } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 
a to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON ‘TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISL} 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vié BOMBAY 
ALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO. CHINA, STRAITS 
AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA fortnight 


RETURN TICKETS. 
For portieptans rey the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
Street, Lon: 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


TENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 29, 30, 31. _ RLEVEP 
‘SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and £20 per annum, will be swarded. 
Chief subjects, Classics and M Candid must be ‘under fifteen.—A. pply to the 
‘SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


INDIAN ENGIN EERING COLLEGE. 
RS HILL, STAIN 

The Secretary of State wil! offer them for elve 

Engineers in in the Public Works and Three as ‘Assistant 

tendents in the Telegraph Depar apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 18. For particulars to the 
Rev. the Radley College wad 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 
and £25 cn One Scholarshi ded for 
‘Mathernatics. its must not be in wealthy circumstances. 

Further information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be held on April 3, 4, and 5, 

cimultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford. Candidates under fifteen and fourteen respectively. 
For _For further information apply, HEAD-MasTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

sks jot less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S 

SCHOLA SHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take i in July next.—Detailed 
be d from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. — 


"MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on May 1. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote its three months 
to the uninterrupted study of Chemistry, Physics and Biology. and so to present themse!ves 
for the Examinations in those subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, they are free 
to devote the entire Winter Session to the lectures, practical work, and study required for the 
more important professional subjects of Anatomy and Physiology. 

To enable students entering in May to thoroughly prepare themselves + the July 
Examinations in Chemistry an fi om ‘8, there are al Lectures and Classes, with courses 
ot instruction in laboratory practice throughout the Summer Session. 

It is now sory that the and Physics Examination of the Conjoined 
Boards of the Cotleges should be passed at least six months previous to the Primary Examina- 

Septem 26 and 97 there will be an Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ships D NATURAL joa in value from 50 to 100 Guineas, for which students who 
enter in May are eligible to com 

The Residential College is at Al at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students 
ata 75 for the academic year. 

ow being made to build (1) a New Out-Patients’ Department, (2) a 
Resiiential for 5 Students, New Special Wards, (4) a Nurses’ and (5) well 
Isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. This will add 100 beds to the Hospita 
Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the students in for the final 
xaminati 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEN, will forward the prospectus on application. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean. 


The following is from the BROAD ARROW, March 10, 1894:— 
UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, &c. 


“HEREFORD HOUSE, West Brighton. 
“ Among the higher — Establishments where Y Men are prepared for the 
ime Universities and Civil Service. Hereford House holds an advanced position. Extab- 
lish ed 20 years since, r is now wiley known, a in the ord Hou of its present principal has a 


ouse are excellent. It is the aim of the rev. principal to provide for 
pupils entrusted to his care a thoroughly comfortable —. .— pupils dine in a han:!some 
apartment, and each upil @ separate block are situate the 
iass-rooms, the pupils’ general or smoking-room, a 


gener: 
for all Army and Univoneiay examinations is eee a high order, 


and the of ho ha’ for and 
p—t- 0... who have gone up examination passed has been 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN COLOBIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

ci Number post free. 
LIBRARIES OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Loypos, Code: 


140 STRAND, W.C., 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


On April 3rd, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


MARCELLA. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of 
David Grieve,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 130, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Apri, 


containing “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 13-16— 


“THE SWEET TOOTH” — LODGINGS IN THULE” —“ DRESS” — 
“CHARACTER NOTE: THE NURSE”—“ PAGANS AT PLAY”"— 


“WITH EDGED TOOLS,” oan 36-39. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


The Hew ‘Review. 


APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE SETTING AND THE RISING SUN. 
1. THE PERSONALITIES. By ALIQris. 
LORD ROSEBERY'S OPPORTUNITIES. By Ovtis. 
THE PACIFICATION OF NYASALAND. By W. Lairp CLowss. 
HANNELE: A DREAM POEM. (IL) By GeruartT HauprMaNN. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. (Ililustrated.) 
A NOTE ON WALT WAHITMAN. By Goss. 
OUR NEW PROTECTORATE FOR CHILNREN. By the Rev. Beysamin WAUGH. 
PARTIES IN IRELAND AND THE MINISTRY. By T. M. Heaty, M.P. 
SOME RELICS OF THE BRONTES. (Illustrated.) By W. W. Yares, 
A CUNFESSION OF CRIME. By JANET ACHURCH and CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
AN ILUU STRATED LOVE-EPIC. (Concluded.) By W. M. TuackERayY. With Notes 
y GERARD FIENNES. 
AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. RB. Sporrorra. 
IN A FOOL’S PARADISE, (A Short Story.) By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gussperc. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s.6d.; persian roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, 9s, 


THE DAILY ROUND: 


Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
Adapted to the Course of tne Curistian Year. 
Also in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; and in various other sizes. 


Enero peed the hook for some time, and I value it more and more. It is most useful and 
tive.”—The Right Rev. Dr. W. WALSHAM How, Bishop of W akefield. 
itis is full of the best guidance, help and comtort, and will profit 


*,* Nearly every Bishop of all Schools of the Church has expressed oy of TAR 
Dairy Rousp.” 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. 


THE DAILY PSALMS. 


Vol. I. MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 

Meditation for Every Day in the Year. By the AuTHor of “Tur Dairy Rounp.” 
Vol. 1. The EVENING PSALMS, uniform with the above, and 
completing the work. 

LONDON: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


Sixth Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is, 


Foods FOR THE FAT: the Dietetic Cure of f Corpulency. 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.Roy.Coll.Phys., Lond., 
CONTENTS = -* What constitutes Robust ? Corpulency, E Evils of ; Drugs in- 
urious in ; Food required, Amount of ; and Ultimate Elimination ; Fat, its 
vee in the Body, Bay oo ng. Evils of ; Food in its Relation toW = Exercise ; Stimulants 
Corpulency ; Water, Aerated Drinks. &c. Part Il. Dietetics of Obesity. 
London: CHaTTo & WINDUS, Piccadilly W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; ann 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e LLE: £27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 24 BEDFORD STREET, 
NB LO oN BON , W.C,, desire to cali of the READING Ay tothe ex- 


NDON 
presented by their Branch House in London for fill 
cele for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW pagpes by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in 


Any part of the United § 
All other parts of the World ................. 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are row posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0. 324 
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the use of which for football and cricket has been acquired for the pupils. Th r t and 
discipline and moral control. and. _ the constant personal supervision which Mr. Be 
Biackman gives, these have all worked together with the best results. A list of regulations 
as to study, habits. and conduct, both in and out of the house, has to be accepted by vareats or 
guardians ne ewe before the latter are taken into the house, and it is the adherence to 
these. and the all-round good effect which they have. that has so greatly increased the reputa- 
tion of Hereford House since it has been in the hands of Mr. Blackman. ‘The teaching staif ee 
is of the best, and all the tutors are gentlemen of high qualitication, while Mr. Blackman 2 SE 
> himself, who has had a long and varied experience in dealing with voung men. devote ee d 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Just published, price 6s. 


STATESMEN, PAST AND FUTURE. 


These sketches attracted marked attention and excited special interest when 
they appeared in the columns of the Daily News, 


JOHN PENDLETON, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 24s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: their Origin, Development, 
Incident, and Romance. By JouN PreypieTon, Author of “ A History of 
Derbyshire” and “Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To-Day.” 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. 
“A popular compilation copiously and attractively illustrated.”— The Times. 


“Our railways are treated in popular form in a copiously ent — by Mr. 
John Pendleton. lt is in the main two volumes of anecdote, of anecdote 
selected with knowledge and treated with literary skill.” —Daily 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


The MAN in BLACK. By Sraytey Wermay, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France.” With 12 Full-page Illustrations by 
Wal Paget and H. M. Paget. 3s. 6d. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By 


STaNLey J. WeyYMAN, Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c. 63, 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 


LOST ON DU CORRIG: or, ’Twixt Earth 
and Ocean, By SranpisH O’GrRapy, Author of “ Finn and his Companions” 
&c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 53. 


“Tt is many a day 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


TINY LUTTRELL. By E. W. Hornyvne, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush.” 6s, 


“ It is a long time since we have read a novel so enthralling in interest and so 
sprightly in movement,.”— Weekly Sun, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIB. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER. LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIH’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

%1 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


LETTERS OF 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


TRUTH.—“ The collection of letters of Lady Granville is certainly the most 
entertaining and important work of the kind which has appeared since the Greville 
Memoirs. The book is full of capital and quite new stories about celebrated people, 
and both volumes are most delightful reading.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Two more delightful volumes for people with memories 
we scarcely know. They almost deserve to rank with the Memoirs of De Grammont. 
All ‘Society ’ is shown as in a mirror without a facet or a flaw in it, and how nice 
know something the period need not be 

to-day.” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—VNew Volumes. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. ByCuive 


Wotiey. With Contributions by Sir W. Baker, W. C. Oswett, 
F. J. Jackson, Warsurton Pike, F. C, W. A. 
Groumay, Lord Kitmorey, St. LITTLepALE, &c, With 37 Plates 

and 113 Illustrations in the Text. Vol... AFRICA AND AMERICA. Vol IL 
EUROPE, AS{A, AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


SHARPS and FLATS : a Complete Revelation 


of the Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By Jonn Nev. 
aS ptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
wn 8vo. 68. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By ALPpHEUs Topp, LL.D.,C.M.G. Second Edition. 
Edited by his Son. 8vo. 30s. net. 


NEW VOL. OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S “HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By CreicuTox, D.D..LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527). THE GERMAN REVOLT. &vo. 15s. 


*,* Vols. J. and 1378-1464, 32s. Vols. and IV. 1464-1518, 24s, 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS (Die Waffen 


nieder): The Autobiography of Martha Tilling. By BexTua von SUTTNER. 
Translated by T. Hotmus. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 
The WANDERER. (Reprinted from the First 


Edition of 1858.)—LUCILE—SELECTIONS, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 


The OUTLINES of QUATERNIONS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel H. H. L. Huse, late Royal Artillery. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—APRIL. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. A MAN. By 
Watrorp. Chaps. XXIII.-XXVII. KENYON. 

THE EYE OF THE GREY MONK. | THE PLEIADES. By W. ScHooLixe. 
By Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky. IN AMBUSH AT THE LAKE SIDE. 

MORTMAIN. By A. H. Begsty. By F. 

REMINISCENCES OF INDIAN SAU- | AT THE SIGN OF THE £HIP. By 
RIANS. By C. T. BucKLAND. ANDREW Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The ENGLISHMAN AT HOME: his Respon- 


sibilities and Privileges. By Epwarp Porritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, és, 


The VENETIAN PAINTERS of the RENAIS- 
SANCE. With Index of their Works. By BeRyHanD BEnenson, Illustrated 


SECULARISM, ITS PROGRESS and MORALS 
Liberty” &c, Post 8vo 


The EVOLUTION of WOMAN: an Inquiry 
into the Dogma of her Inferiority to Man. By Post 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
axp NEW YORK. 326 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. l “RULERS OF INDIA” 


NEW SECTION OF VOL. III. (EVERYBODY—EZOD), is. New Volume. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY — Just published, crown 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘SIR THOMAS MUNRO and the BRITISH 


SETTLEMENT of the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By the late 


HISTORIC Brapsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 


. “ This compact and interesting book is most valuable for those looking 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by tho forward to or engaged in the work of Indian administration.” —Scotsman. 


Philological Socisty. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. | Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—The present position of the Work is as follows :— SELECT ST ATUTES an d other CONSTI- 


Vol. I. A and B, and Vol. II.C. Edited by Dr. Murray. TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS illustrative of the Reigns of Elzabeth 
Imperial 4to. half-moroceo, £2 12s. 64. each. [ Published. and James I. Edited by G. W. Protuero, Fellow of King’s College, 
The Parts comprised in Vols, I. and II. are still Cambridge. 
sold separately. 
Vol. II. D and E. 
D. Edited by Dr. Murray. (In the press. COMPLETICN OF THE NEW EDITION OF PROF. WALLACE’S 
E. Edited by Henry Brapury, M.A. | 
E—EVERY. 12s. 6d. (Published. Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. 5s. [Publisked. |The LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from 
Vol. IV. F, G, and H. the “Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” With Prolego- 
F. Edited by Henry Brapiey, M.A. [In the press. mena to the Study of Hegel’s “ Logic and Philosophy.” By Witi1aAm 


Wattace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition, Revised and Augmented. 


“The Dictionary is so indispensable that little fault can be found with — 
the editors and the authorities of the Clarendon Press for doing all 
they can to place the several parts in the hands of the public as early as 
possible, without regard to the alphabetical order of succession.” — Times. 


Just published, medium 8vo. cloth, with 2 Facsimiles, 182. 


The GELASIAN SACRAMENTARY. Liber 


Sacramentorum Romanae Ecclesiae. Edited, with Introduction, 
Critica! Notes, and Appendix, by H. A. Witson, M.A., Fellow of 8, 
Mary Magdalen College. 

“ An elaborate critical edition, based upon a large collation of manu- Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


scripts, of one of the oldest of the service books of the Western — bis ENQUIRY CONCERNI NG the HUM AN 


‘ UNDERSTANDING, and an ENQUIRY CONCERNING the PRIN- 
CIPLES of MORALS. By Davin Hume, Reprinted from the 
Just published, 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 12s. 6d. Posthumous Edition of 1777, and Edited, with an Introduction, Com- 


The LIFE and TIMES of J AMES THE parative Tables of Contents and an Analytical Index, by L. A. 


FIRST, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca, = M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College, 

Count and Leet By F. Daawis There be no two opinions as to the acuteness and erudition which 
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